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vol. IV. A WREATH OF MANY FLOWERS. No. 9. 
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[From Bishop's Mant’s British Months. } And now, as nature from her loom 
Pours gradual forth each opening bloom 
NTH OF MARCH. ' os 
THE MO! ‘Tis pleasant all the course to see 
Of that delightful mystery : 
To see the cloven cup display 


Ge +9 Tis pleasant now 
To watch the first fruits of the plough ; 
And from the seed so lately sown, 
And buried in the furrows brown, 
See, while we slept, the spear-like blade, 
The field with tender verdure shade. 
Tis pleasant on each hardy tree, 
Currant, or prickly gooseberry, 
Along the hawthorn’s level line, 
Or bush of fragrant eglantine, 
Bramble, or pithy elder pale, 
Or larch, or woodbine’s twisted trail, 
Or willow lithe, a flush of green 
To note with light transparent skreen 
At intervals the branches hide 
Of vegetable gauze ; till wide 
It spreads, and thickens to the eye, 
A close-wove veil of deeper die. 
’Tis pleasant to contemplate how 
Grows on the yet unmantled bough 
The swelling leaf profuse! if vain 
Of likeness to the beauteous plane 
The forward sycamore display 
His foliage ; or the shining spray 
Of chestnut to the sun protrude 
His lengthen’d and expanded bud 
Adhesive :—to remark it first 
Its brown exterior armour burst 
Of many a closely serried scale, 
Close as the steel-clad warrior’s mail, = 
And slowly through each loosen'd joint WHY SHOULD YOU WEEP AT A THOUGHTLESS WORD? 
Appear with green and spiral point By Mrs. Emma C. Embury. 
Emerging ; then its braids unfold 
Plait after plait, so nicely roll'd, 
That once unwrapt in vain would art 
Fold it anew: till every part, 
Stalk, fibre, frame and framework, meet 
In union ; and the leaf complete 
Light in the passing breezes plays, 
And twinkles in the sunny rays. 
‘Tis pleasant on the ground to pore, 
And with discerning gaze explore When, one by one, our joys depart, 
The leaves that mat the coppice dank, When hope no more each moment measures, 
The pathway side, or hedgerow bank, When, like a niobe, the heart 
Chequering the now prolific mould ; Sits lonely ‘mid its perished treasures, 
With fine mosaic, manifold When far from human aid we turn, 
In figure, size, and tint, inlaid, The voice of comfort rarely heard, 
A carpet green by nature made, Oh, then how bitterly we learn 
Ere yet of damask work she pours The anguish of a “ thoughtless word.” 
From her rich loom the blooming flowers. y Lady's Book. 
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From its spread valves in meet array 
The tender blossom’s apt design, 

And texture delicately fine, 

Of virgin whiteness, or with print 





Imprest of many a rainbow tint, 

In patterns numberless dispos'd ; 

And then those petals fair unclos’d 

To see, with threadlike stamens crown’d, 
And farinaceous anthers, round 

The central style ; and how they throw 





Thence to the swelling chest below. 
+. * * * *” >» * 

But yet does Winter harsh maintain 
With gentle Spring divided reign. 
Yet the more cautious plants deny 
To trust them to the tempting sky ; 
While prompter some behold with grief 
The shrivell’d flower, the blacken'd leaf; 
Oft as the keen north-eastern gale 
Bears on his wings the arrowy bail, 
Or spreads the nightly meadows o’er, 
Congeal'd the dewy vapour hoar. 
And yet the little birds decline 
The fabric of their nests to twine, 
Expecting April's genial hours, 
And warmer gales, and closer bowers, 





STR NO RNS 


When, like a fairy scene in youth, 

The untried world is spread before us, 
When fancy wears the garb of truth, 

And sunny skies are smiling o'er us; 
When never yet one thought of woe 

Our hearts’ deep tenderness has stirr’d, 
How little then our spirits know 

The evils of a “ thoughtless word.” 
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MRS. WASHINGTON POTTS. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


[Concluded from page 162.} 


In about two weeks, Aunt Quimby finished 
her visitation : and the day after her depart- 
ure Mrs. Marsden and Albina went to town 
to make their purchases for the season, and 
also with a view towards a party which they 
knew Mrs. Potts had in contemplation. This 
time they did not as usual stay with their re- 
lations, but they took lodgings at a fashionable 
boarding-house where they could receive 
their “ great woman, ” comme il faut. 

On the morning after their arrival, Mrs. 
Marsden and her daughter, in their most cost- 
ly dresses, went to visit Mrs. Potts, that she 


might be apprised of their arrival; and they}, 


found her in a spacious house, expensively 
and ostentatiously furnished. After they had 
waited till even their patience was nearly 
exhausted, Mrs. Potts came down stairs to 
them, but there was evidently a great abate- 
ment in her affability. She seemed uneasy, 
looked frequently towards the door, got up 
several times and went to the window, and 
appeared fidgetty when the bell rung. At 
last there came in two very flaunting ladies, 
whom Mrs. Potts received as if she consider- 
ed them people of consequence. They were 
not introduced to the Marsdens, who after the 
entrance of these new visitors sat awhile in 
the pitiable condition of cyphers, and then 
took their leave. “ Strange,” said Mrs. Mars- 
den, “that she did not say a word of her 
party.” 

Three days after their visit, Mrs. Wash- 
ington Potts left cards for Mrs. and Miss 
Marsden, without inquiring if they were at 
home. 
party was fixed for the week after next, and 
that it was oo to be very splendid, as 
it was to introdnce her daughter, who had just 
quitted boarding school. The Marsdens had 
seen this young lady, who had spent the Au- 
gust holidays with her parents. She wag as 
silly as her mother, and as dull as her father, 
in the eyes of all who were not blindly deter- 
mined to think her otherwise, or who did not 
consider it particularly expedient to uphold 
all of the name of Potts, 

At length they heard that the invitations 
were going out for Mrs. Pott’s party, and that 
though very large it was not to be general ; 
which meant that only one or two of the mem- 
bers were to be selected from each family 
with whom Mrs. Potts thought proper to ac- 
knowledge an acquaintance. From this 
moment Mrs. Marsden, who at the best of! 
times had never really been treated with 
much respect by Mrs. Potts, gave up all hope 
of an invitation for herself; but she counted 


Mrs. Washington Potts 


And they heard from report that her/}| 
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certainly on one for Albina, and every vine 
|at the door was expected to bring it. ‘Tj. 
were many rings, but no invitation, - 
Albina and her mother took turns j 
Ing at the window. 

| At last Bogle was seen to come Up the 
steps with a handful of notes; and A)biys 
| regardless of all rule, ran to the front-dooy 
herself. They were cards for a party, \y: 
jnot Mrs. Pott’s, and were intended for ty, 
other ladies that lodged inthe house. 

Every time that Albina went out and came 
|home, she inquired anxiously of all the ag 
| vants if no note had been left for her. st) 
|there was none. And her mother stil| Insist- 
(ed that the note must have come, but ha; 
‘been mislaid afterwards, or that Bogle had 
lost it in the street. Aa 

Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saty; 
iday passed over, and still no invitation. Mrs, 
| Marsden talked much of the carelessness oj 
servants, and had no doubt of the habitual 
neg!igence of Messrs. Bogle, Shepherd, and 
other “ fashionable party-men.” Albina was 
almost sick with “hope deferred.” At Jas, 
when she came home on Monday morning 
from Second street, her mother met her a 
the door with a delighted face, and showed 
| her the long-desired note, which had just been 
brought by Mrs. Pott’s own man. The party 
| was to take place in two days: and so great 
was now Albina’s happiness, that she scarcely 
felt the fatigue of searching the shops for ar- 
ticles of attire that were very elegant and 
yet not foo expensive ; and shopping with a 
limited purse is certainly no trifling exercise 
both of mind and body ; so also is the task of 
going round among fashionable mantua- 
|makers, in the hope of coaxing one of them 
|to undertake a dress at a short notice. 
Next morning, Mrs. Potts sent for Albina 
|immediately after breakfast, and told her that 
as she knew her to be very clever at all sorts 
of things, she wanted her to stay that day and 
|assist in the preparation for the next. Mrs. 
Potts, like many other people who live in 
'showy houses and dress extravagantly, was 
|very economical in servants. She gave such 
\low wages that none would come to her who 
‘could get places any where else, and she 
| kept them on such limited allowance that 
none would stay with her who were worth 
having. 

Fools are seldom consistent in their ex 
_penditures. They generally (to use a home 
ly expression) strain at gnats and swallow 
camels. 
| About noon Albina having occasion to co0- 
‘sult Mrs, Potts concerning something thet 
|was to be done, found her in the front pariour 
with Mrs. and Miss Montague. After Albina 
had left the room, Mrs. Montague said to Ms. 


and ix or 
N Wate). 
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| Potts—“ Is not that the girl that lives with 
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other at the place on the river, I forget | 

pe eva call it'—I mean the niece of the | 
hag ; 1] 
= That is Albina Marsden, ” replied Mrs. | 


Pnyes” pursued Mrs. Montague, “ the | 
ple that made so great an exertion to)| 
give you a sort of a party, and honoured || 
Mr. and Miss Montague and myself with in- 
yitations.” ; 

“She’s not to be here to-morrow night, [| 
hope!” exclaimed Miss Montague. 

“Really,” replied Mrs. Potts, “I could do 
no less than ask her. The poor thing did) 
her very best to be civil to us all last sum- 

” 

I. 

. Oh!” said Mrs. Montague, “ in the coun- 
try one is willing sometimes to take up with 
such company as we should be very sorry to 
acknowledge in town. You assured me that | 
your party to-morrow night would be ex- 
tremely recherchee. And as it is so early in 
the season, you know that it is necessary to 
be more particular now than at the close of 
the campaign, when every one is tired of par- 
ties, and unwilling to get new evening dresses 
lest they should be out of fashion before they 
are wanted again. Excuse me, I speak’ 
only from what I have heard of American 
customs.” 

“Tam always particular about my parties,” 
said Mrs, Potts. 


« A word in your ear,” continued Mrs, Mon- 
tague. ‘Is it not impolitic, or rather are you 
not afraid to bring forward so beautiful a girl 
as this Miss Martin on the very night of your 
own daughter’s debut.” 


Mrs. Potts looked alarmed for a moment, 
and then recovering herself, said—“I have 
no fear of Miss Harriet Angelina Potts bein 
thrown in the shade by a little country gir 
like this. Albina Marsden is pretty enough, 
to be sure—at least, rather pretty—but then 
there is a certain style—a certain air which 
she of course—in short, a certain style—” 

* As to what you call a certain style,” said 
Mrs. Montague, “ I do not know exactly what 
you mean. If it signifies the air and manner 
ofa lady, this Miss Martin has as much of it 
as any other American girl. ‘To me they are 
all nearly alike. {f cannot distinguish those 
minute shades of difference that you all make 
such a point. In my unpractised eyes the 
daughters of your mechanics and shopkeepers 
look as well and behave as well as the daugh- 
ters of your lawyers and doctors, for I find 
your nobility is chiefly made up of the two) 
professions, with the addition of a few mer- 
chants ; and you call every one a merchant 








that girl is to be here, I don’t wish to come. 
I can’t endure her.” 

“ Take my advice,” continued Mrs. Mon- 
tague to Mrs. Potts, “and put off this Miss 
Martin. If she was not so strikingly hand- 
some, she might pass unnoticed in the crowd. 
But her beauty will attract general observa- 
tion, and you will be obliged to tell exactly 
who she is, where you picked her up, and to 
give or hear an account of her family and all 
her connexions; and from the specimen we 
have had in the old aunt, I doubt if they will 
bear a very minute scrutiny. So ifshe ts in- 
vited, endeavor to uninvite her.” 

“{ am sure [ would willingly do that,” re- 
plied Mrs. Potts, “but I can really think of no 
excuse.” 

‘Oh! send her a note to-morrow,” answered 
Mrs. Montague, carelessly, and rising to 
depart, “any thing or nothing, so that you 
only signify to her that she is not to come.” 

All day Mrs. Potts was revolving in her 
mind the most feasible means of preventing 
Albina from appearing at her party ; and her 
conscience smote her when she saw the un- 
suspecting girl so indefatigable in assisting 
with the preparations. Before Albina went 
home, Mrs. Potts had come to the conclusion 
to follow Mrs. Montague’s advice, but she 
shrunk from the task of telling her soin per- 
son. She determined to send her, next morn- 
ing,a concise note, politely requesting her not 
to come ; and she intended afterwards to call 
on her and apologize, on the plea of her par- 
ty being by no means general, but still so 
large that every inch of room was an object 
of importance; also, that the selection co:.- 
sisted entirely of persons well known to 
each other and accustomed to meet in com- 
pany, and that there was every reason to fear 
that her gentle and modest friend Albina 
would have been unable to enjoy herself 
among so many strangers, &c., &c. These 
excuses, she knew were very flimsy, but she 
trusted to Albina’s good nature, and she 
thought she could smooth off all by inviting 
both her and her mother to a sociable tea. 

Next morning, Mrs. Potts, who was on no 
occasion very ready with her pen, considering 
that she professed to be au fait in every thing, 
employed near an hour in manufacturing the 
following note to Albina. 


“ Mrs. Washington Potts’ compliments to 
Miss Marsden, and she regrets being under 
the necessity of dispensing with Miss M.'s 
company to join the social circle at her man- 
sion-house this evening. Mrs. W. P. will 
explain hereafter, hoping Mrs. and Miss M. 








that does not sell his commodities by the single | 
yard or the single quart.” 


“ Mamma,” whispered Miss Montague, “ if, 


are both well. Mr. W. P. requests his re- 
ispects to both ladies, as well as Miss Potts, 
jand their favorite little Lafayette desires his 
| best love.” 
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Mrs. ereaningion Potts. 





The billet onleed uhile Albina had gone 
to her mantua-maker to have her new dress 
fitted on for the last time. Her mother opened | 
the note and read it; a liberty which no pa- 
rent should take with the correspondence of, 
a grown-up daughter. Mrs. Marsden on 
shocked at its contents, and at a loss to guess | 
the motive of so strange an interdiction. At| 
first her only emotion was resentment against | 
Mrs. Potts. Then she thought of the disap-| 
pointment and mortification “of poor Albina, 
whom she pictured to herself passing a for- 
lorn evening at home, perhaps crying in her 
own room. Next she recollected the elegant | 
new dress in which Albina would have looked | 
so beautifully, and which would now be use-| 
less. 

“OQ!” soliloquized Mrs. Marsden, “ what a| 
pity this unaccountable note was not dropped | 
and lost in the street. But then, of course, | 
some one would have found and read it, and| 
that would have been worse than all, How) 
could Mrs. Potts be guilty ofsuch abominable | 
rudeness, as to desire poor Albina not to come, | 
after she had beeninvited. But great people | 
think they may do any thing. I wish the | 
note had fallen into the fire before it came to| 
my hands; then Albina would have known| 
nothing of it; she would have gone to the} 
party, looked more charmingly than ever she | 
did in her life ; and she would be seen there, 
and admired, and make new acquaintances, 
and Mrs. Potts could do no otherwise than be- 
have to her politely in her own house. No- 
body would know of this vile billet, which 
perhaps after all is only a joke, and Mrs. Potts 
wouid suppose that of course Albina had not 
received it ; besides I have no doubt that Mrs. 
Potts will send for her to-morrow, and make 
satisfactory explanation. But then, to-night, 
if Albina could only get there to-night. What 
harm can possibly arrive from my not show- 
ing her the note till to-morrow. Why should 
the dear girl be deprived of all the pleasure 
she anticipated this evening. And even if 
she expected no enjoyment whatever, still how 
great will be the advantage of having her 
seen at Mrs. Washington Potts’ s select party ; 
it will atonce get her on in the world. Of 
course Mrs. Potts will conclude that the note 
miscarried, and will treat her as if it had 
never been sent. I am really most strongly 





tempted to suppress it, and let Albina go.” 
The more Mrs. Marsden thought of this) 
project the less objectionable it appeared to| 
her. When she saw Albina come home de-| 
lighted with her new dress; which fitted her| 
exactly, and when she heard her impatiently 
wishing that evening was come, this weak | 
and ill-judging mother could not resolve | 
as she afterwards said to dash all her pleasant | 
anticipations to the ground, and demolish her | 
castles in the air. “ My davghter shall be 
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hepey to-night, ” thought hen; “ whate VET may 


be the event of to-morrow.” She hastily con 
cealed the note, and kept her resolution of 
mentioning it to Albina. 

Evening came, and Albina’s beautify} } hair 
was arranged and decorated bya fashionah'o 
French barber. She was dressed and | 
charmingly. 

Albina knew that Mrs, Potts had sent gy 
invitation to the United States Hote] 
Lieutenant Cheston, who was daily expects 
but had not yet returned from New York, ay, 
she regretted much that she could not go t) 
the party under his escort. She knew np 
one else of the company, and she had no alt; 
native but to send for a carriage and proce eed 
thither by herself, after her mother had « 
spatched repeated messages to the hotel t 
know if Mr. Cheston had yet arrived, for he 
was certainly expected back that evening, 

As Albina drove to the house, she felt a] 
the terrors of diffidence coming upon her, and 
repented that she had ventured on this enter. 
prise alone. On arriving, she did not go int 
the ladies’ room, but gave her hood and cloak 
at once to aservant, and tremulously reques 
ed another attendant to inform Mr. Potto th 
a lady wished to see him. Mr. Potts accord. 
ingly came out into the hall, and looked sur. 
prised at finding Albina there, for he had 
heard his wife and daughter talking of th 
note of interdiction. But concluding, as he 
often did, that it was in vain for him to try t 
comprehend the proceedings of women, be 
thought it best to say nothing. 

On Albina requesting him to accompany 
her on her entrance, he gave her his arm in 
silence, and with a very perplexed face es- 
corted her into the principal room. As he 
led her up to his wife, his countenance graé- 
ually changed from perplexity to something 
like fright. Albina paid her compliments to 
Mrs. Potts, who received her with evident 
amazement, and without replying. Mrs. Mon- 
tague, who sat next to the lady of the man- 
sion, opened still wider her immense eyes, 
and then “ to make assurance doubly sure,” 
applied her opera-glass. Miss Montague first 
stared and then laughed. 

Albina, much disconcerted, turned to look 
for a seat; Mr. Potts having withdrawn his 
arm. As she retired to the only vacant chair, 
she heard a half whisper running along the 
line of ladies, and though she could not dis 
tinguish the words so as to make any o- 
nected sense of them, she felt that they allu- 
ded to her. 

“Can I believe my eyes?” said Mrs. Potts. 

“The assurance of American girls is a 
tonishing,” said Mrs. Montague. 

«“ She was forbidden to come,” 
Montague toa young lady beside her. 
Potts herself forbade her to come.” 
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Modesty—Solar Eclipse. 














ee 
Cheston from a distant relation, maile it no 
longer necessary that the young lieutenant 
should wait for promotion before he married 
‘4lbina; and accordingly their union took 
’ ace immediately on his return. 

Before the Montagues left Philadelphia to 
rosecute their journey to the south, there ar- 
rived an acquaintance of theirs’ from England, | 
who injudiciously “ told the secrets of his pri- | 
soa house,” and made known in whispers) 


«not loud but deep,” that Mr. Dudley Mon- | 
tague, of Normancourt Park, Hants, alias Mr. || 
John Wilkins, of Lamb’s, Conduit street, | 
Clerkenwell, had long been well known in | 
London as a reporter for a newspaper ; that he 1 
had recently married a widow, the ci-devant || 
governess of a Somers Town Boarding-school, f 
who had drawn her ideasof fashionable life from | 
thecolumns of the Morning Post, and who fam- 
ished her pupils so much to her own profit | 
that she had been able to retire on a sort of| 
frtune. With the assistance of this fund, | 
she and her daughter (the young lady was in 
reality the offspring of her mother’s first mar- | 
riage) had accompanied Mr. Wilkins across 
the Atlantic: all three assuming the lordly 
name of Montague, as one well calculated 
to strike the republicans with proper awe. 


The truth was, that for a suitable consid- 
eration, proffered by a tory publisher, the soi- 
disant Mr. Montague had undertaken to add 
another octavo to the numerous volumes of 
gross misrepresentation and real ignorance, 
tat profess to contain an impartial account 
of the United States of America. 


} 
i} 
| 
| 


We had proposed to commence in our next the story 
of “Mr. Smith,” which is closely connected with the 
above, continuing the history of Aunt Quimby, Mrs. 
Marsden, Albina, Bromley, &c.; but upon mature con- | 
sileration, and as we have already given several long 
articles in the present volume, we have concluded to | 





defer it until the commencement of the next volume, | 
when a part of it will appear in the July No. 


Movesty.—Beauty is never so lovely and 
attractive as when it is hidden beneath the 
veil of retiring modesty. ‘The beautiful flow- 
er of the garden that most attracts and charms 
the senses, never appears so lovely as when 
it is beheld sweetly peeping from the midst 
of its curtain of green leaves which serves to 
partially protect it from the sun and elements, | 
and renders its charms doubly interesting and | 
beautiful. 


pf 





Lire.—Life is a voyage, in the progress of 
which we are perpetually changing our, 
scenes; we first leave childhood behind us, 
then youth, then the years of ripened man-| 





hood, then the better and more pleasing part | 
of old age.— Seneca. 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
SOLAR ECLIPSE. 
BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 
In yon blue sky of dazzling light 
I gazed upon the orb of day, 
Whose face, eclips’d, was veil’d in night, 
And shone with scarce one twinkling ray. 
The moon, as o’er his disc she pass’d, 
In her swift journey through the sky, 
On this bright orb her shadow cast, 
And hid his splendors from my eye. 
A darkness drear, at noon-tide’s hour, 
Spreads o’er the world its midnight pall ; 
While millions quake before that power, 
Which flings this sackcloth o’er them all 
Fill'd with dismay, they stand and gaze, 
And tremble with forebodings dire ; 
Transfixed with terror, wild amaze, 
As if they saw earth’s funeral pyre. 
Her shadow grand, with awe sublime, 
Enshrouds bright Phebus’ dazzling beams; 
No vision since the morn of time 
More solemn, more majestic seems. 


A deathlike chill fills all the air, 
O’er nature throws a sombre hue; 

The flowers of spring, which bloom’d so fair, 
All trembling, seem to hide from view. 


The nations on their knees are cast, 
And dream the day of judgment come ; 
With eyes upturn’d, they stand aghast! 
And seek deliv’rance from their doom. 


Some to their altars straight repair, 
While to their bibles others go, 
With hopes of finding mercy there, 
{n this imagin’d time of woe. 
The feather’d tribes to covert fly, 
As scenes of night around them spread ; 
As if they saw destruction nigh, 
The beasts and birds are fill’d with dread! 
Creation wide, with sore dismay, 
Stands list’ning for the trumpet’s blast, 
Whose clangor speaks the final day, 
When earth and skies no longer last. 
What terror seize the wond’ring throng, 
As glooms enshroud the distant pole, 
What shrieks of anguish long and loud, 
Break on the ear from every soul. 


All nature frighted—seems to pause— 
And shudder with an awe profound ; 
A stranger to those mighty laws 
Which turn the rolling planets round. 


The moon moves round her destin’d sphere, 
Holds on her high majestic way ; 

The sun breaks forth from night so drear, 
And smiles with more resplendant ray. 


The dark eclipse is seen no more ; 
The fear-struck millions now rejoice ; 
With hearts more cheerful than before, 
They shout and sing with grateful voice. 
Sag Harbor, L. I., January 20, 1841. 
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COUSIN KATE; 


OR, THE EVIL CONSEQUENCES OF TAMPER- 
ING WITH THE AFFECTIONS. 


BY MRS. EMMA C, EMBURY 


“Tt is in vain to attempt deceiving myself 
longer; I am certainly growing old,” 

thought Harry Wilder, as he plucked several | 
intrusive gray hairs from his well trimmed | 
whiskers; [ am in admirable preservation— 
my teeth are fine—my hair still Juxuriant— 
my eyes undimmed, yet, lam evidently grow- 
ing older. My cotemporaries have grown 
old and gray, their children have shot up into 
men and women, and when I appear among 
the young people of the present day, there is 
always some meddler disposed to chronolo- 
gise, and to trace back some forty or fifty 
years. he ladies are quite too familiar with 
me; they don’t hesitate to ask favors from 
me, to pay compliments to me, and to accept 
my services on all occasions. It’s a bad sign; 
women don’t admit young men to such privi- 
leges, and I am fast becoming one of the fa- 
vored tribe of ‘old bachelors.’ Heigh-ho!— 
I wish I had married ten years ago. How 
many women have I courted, and really 
fancied myself in love with. But after all, 
I never loved any one half so well as | 
did sweet cousin Kate; she was a lovely 
creature at seventeen—with her deep, gray 
eye, and rose-bud mouth—a being half shade, 
half sunshine—with the strong feelings of 
a woman and the joyous fancies of a child. 
I ought to have married that girl:—what a 
shame that she should have sacrificed herself 
to that superannuated General Baynton :—| 
yet he was a fine specimen of the old Ameri- 
can gentleman, stately and punctilious in his | 
politeness, but never forgetting the slightest || 
claim upon hisattention. I dare say he made | 
an excellent father to his young bride, and | 
cousin Kate must feel doubly orph 


| 
| 
| 


| 





his death. I wonder if she remembers our 
early flirtation :—she must now have arrived || 
at that awkward corner in woman’s life when || 
she is obliged to count thirty. She is almost 
too old for me, for as I approach the ugly | 
milestone which bears the unsightly L, and | 
speaks too plainly of the downhill road, I| 
seem to affect the youthful of the opposite || 
sex. But will they affect me? that is a ques- || 
tion to be considered. Kate must still be 
handsome—she is rich too—no trifling con- 

sideration by the way. Baynton left her his | 
whole fortune, and with her beauty she will not | 
lack temptation toa second marriage. Ihave | 
a great mind to pay her a visit. Her husband | 
has been dead two years, and she is still liv- 

ing in the seclusion of her elegant mansion 
in , 8o there is as yet no danger of ri- 
vals, September is a pleasant month to spend ' 


|| the winning ways of Harry Wilder. 
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| in the country—there is capital shooting jn 
ithe old general’s grounds :—]’|] 
knows but I may start some g 
hunting.” 

Such were the reflections of a “ ¢i-dey, 
jeune homme,” a selfish votary of fi — 
who, having wasted his best years in { 
was now suffering from the aching yoig 4, 
weariness of heart which, sooner or late 
makes the punishment of all such spor, 
thrifts. A fine person, a quick wit iE ‘4 
‘elegant tongue, had been his recommen¢ 
tions when he first entered society; need 
add that he was every where successfiy] | 
| But all men have some peculiar talent, 
Harry Wilder was no exception to the ryjo 
| His genius lay not in science, nor in the be!}»s 
lettres, nor yet in music or the fine arts, jy: 
in an especial faculty for “flirtation.” Th 
‘moment he addressed a lady, there was ; 
|softening of his voice, a gentle drooy ping ; 
his fringed eyelid, a tender earnestness jn his 
language, which was perfectly fascin; , 
a young and uninitiated girl. ie vi 
practised coquettes were found to yen 
effects of his fascinations. Other men mich; 
be more intellectual, more amiable, more dis. 
interested in their attentions, but none had 
Ther 
| was an indescribable softness in his manner 
which led each woman to believe that shy 
was the especial object of his secret affection, 
[f I were desirous of teaching men the true 
secret of attracting the kindly feelings of 
|young and unhackneyed heart of woman, 
should express it in the word Deference. 
mean not a servile submission to the capric 
of a spoiled beauty, but a deference of ma 
ner joined to independence of thought a 
opiaion. A sudden change from the bold 
careless tone with which a man addresses his 
own sex, to subdued gentleness of deme 
the moment he accosts a a a ag sot 
cadence of voice, softened by her presence 
and for her sake, are the highest compliments 
'which can be paid the gentle sex, and by re- 
‘fined minds are always appreciated. Those 
delicate attentions are like the minute touches 
on a picture; they can scarcely be defined, 
yet their effect is immediately perceptible.— 
'They seem like a tribute of respect paid to 
the sex, as to a purer order of beings, and 
they differ most widely, I am sorry to say, 
from the manners now generally in vogue 
among young gentlemen. However, it was 
the secret of Harry Wilder’s success, and he 
availed himself fully of his power. Many a 
young heart might date its first knowledg 
of disappointment from the hour when the 
music of Harry Wilder’s voice first awakened 
it to consciousness—many a fair cheek 
brightened beneath the impassioned glances 
‘of his downcast eye, only to grow pale in 
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“She was actually prohibited, 
Mrs. Montague, leaning over to Mrs. Jones. 

« [| seat her myself a note of prohibition,” 
said Mrs. Potts, leaning over to Mrs. Smith, 
« [had serious objections to having her here. ” 

«Jnever saw such downright impudence,” 
pursued Mrs. Montague. “ This I suppose 
is one of the consequences of the liberty, and 
freedom, and independence that you Ameri- 
cans are always talking about. [ must tell 
Mr. Montague, for really this is too good to 
ose.” 
And beckoning her husband to come to her, 
«My dear,” said she, “ put down in your 
memorandum-book, that when American mar- 
ried ladies invite young ladies to parties, they 
on second thoughts forbid them to come, and 
that the said American young ladies boldly 
persist in coming, in spite of the forbid- 
dance.” 

And she then related to them the whole 
affair, at full Jength, and with numerous em- 
bellishments, looking all the time at poor 
Albina. 

The story was soon circulated round the 
room in whispers and murmurs, and no one 
had candor or kindness enough to suggest the 
possibility of Miss Marsden’s having never re- 
ceived the note. 

Albina soon perceived herself to be an ob- 
ject of remark and anitnadversion, and was 
sadly at a loss to divine the cause. The two 
ladies that were nearest to her, rose up and 
left their seats, while two others edged their 
chairs farther off. She knew no one, she was 
introduced to no one, but she saw that every 
one was looking at her as she sat by herself, 
alone, conspicious, abashed. ‘T’ea was wait- 
ing for a lady that came always last, and the 
whole company seemed to have leisure to 
gaze on poor Albina, and to whisper about 
her. 

Her situation now became intolerable. She 
felt that there was nothing left for her but to 
go home. Unluckily, she had ordered the 
carriage at eleven o’clock. At last she re- 
solved in making a great effort, and on plea 
ofa violent headache (a plea which by this 
time was literally true) to ask Mrs, Potts it 
she would allow a servant to bring a coach 
for her. 

After several attempts, she rose, for this 
purpose ; but she saw at the same moment 
that all eyes were turned upon her. She 
tremblingly and with downcast looks advanced 
till she got into the middle of the room, and 
then all her courage deserted her at once, 
when she heard some one say,“ I wonder what 
she is going to do next.” 

She stopped suddenly, and stood motionless, 
and she saw Miss Potts giggle, and heard her 
say to a school-girl near her—* I suppose she 


is going to speak a speech.” She turned very 


Mrs. Washington Potts. 
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resumed || pale, and felt as if she could gladly sink into 


|the floor, when suddenly some one took her 
| hand, and the voice of Bromley Cheston said 
|| to her—* Albina—Miss Marsden—I will con- 
|;duct you wherever you wish to go”—and 
|| then lowering his tone, he asked her—* Why 
| this agitation—what has happened to distress 
|| you?” 

|| Cheston had just arrived from New York, 
|| having been detained on the way by an acci- 
ident that happened to one of the boats, and 
| finding that Mrs. Marsden was in town, and 
|had that day sent several messages for him, 
ihe repaired immediately to her lodgings. He 
|had intended declining the invitation of Mrs. 
Potts, but when he found that Albina had gone 
| thither, he hastly changed his dress and went 
ito the party. When he entered, what was 
his amazement to see her standing alone, in 
the centre of the room, and the company whis- 
| pering and gazing at her. 

Albina, on hearing the voice of a friend, the 
voice of Bromley Cheston, was completely 
overcome ; and she covered her face and burst 
into tears. “ Albina,” said Cheston,“1 will 
not now ask an explanation ; I see that, what- 
ever may have happened, you had best go 
home.” * Oh! most gladly, most thankfully,” 
she exclaimed in a voice almost inarticulate 
with sobs. Cheston drew her arm within his, 
and bowing to Mrs. Potts, he led Albina out 
of the apartment, and conducted her to the 
staircase, whence she went to the ladies room 
to compose herselfa little, and prepare for her 
departure, 

Cheston then sent one servant for a carriage, 
and another to tell Mr. Potts that he desired 
to speak with him in the hall. Potts came 
out with a pale frightened face, and said— 
Indeed, sir—indeed, I had nothing to do with 
it; ask the women. It was all them entirely. 
[t was the women that laughed at Miss Al- 
bina and whispered about her.” 

“For what!’ demanded the lieutenant. 
“T insist on knowing for what cause.” 

“ Why, sir,” replied Potts, “she came here 
to my wife’s party, after Mrs. Potts had sent 
her a note desiring her to stay away; which 
was certainly an odd thing for a young lady 
to do.” 

“'T’here is some mistake,” exclaimed Ches- 
ton. “ {ll stake my life that she never saw the 
note. And now, for what reason did Mrs. 
Potts write such a note! How did she 
dare—” 

“Oh!” replied Potts, stammering and hesi- 
| tating, “ women will have their notions ; men 
|are not half'so particular about their company. 

Somehow, after Mrs. Potts had invited Miss 
Albina, she thought on farther consideration 
||that poor Miss Albina was not quite genteel 
| enough for her party. You know all the wo- 
‘men now makea great point of being genteel. 
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But indeed, sir, (observing the storm that |! offer of his heart and hand, and the off me - 


Vot. IV, 


was gathering on Cheston’s brow) indeed, |, not refused. 
5S > ’ 


sir—TJ was not in the least to blame. It was| 
altogether the fault of my wife.” 

The indignation of the lieutenant was so 
highly excited, that nothing could have 
checked it but the recollection that Potts was | 
in his own house. At this moment Albina) 
came down stairs, and Cheston took her hand | 
and said to her—* Albina, did you receive a/| 
note from Mrs. Poots, interdicting your pre- | 
sence at the party,”—“Oh! no, indeed!” 
exclaimed Albina, amazed at the question. 
“ Surely, she did not send me such a note.” 
“ Yes, she did, though,” said Potts quickly. 
“Ts it then necessary for me to say,” said 
Albina, indignantly, “that under those cir- 
cumstances, nothing could have induced me 
to enter this house, now or ever. I saw or 
heard nothing of this note. And is this the 
reason that I have been treated so rudely— 
so cruelly ?” 

Upon this Mr. Potts made his escape, and 
Cheston having put Albina into the carriage, 
desired the coachman to wait a few moments. 
He then returned to the drawing-room, and 
approached Mrs. Potts, who was standing 
with half the company collected round her, 
and explaining with great volubility the 
whole history of Albina Marsden. On the 


Mrs. Marsden was scarcely surprised ; 
the earliness of Albina’s return from the party 
for she had a secret misgiving that all a 
not right, that the suppression of the nore 
would not eventuate well, and she bitter), 
regretted having done it. When her day E 
ter related to her the story of the evening 
Mrs. Marsden was overwhelmed with corp, 
punction, and though Cheston was present 
she could not refrain from acknowledging at 


ay 


once her culpability, for it certainly deseryed 
no softer name. Cheston and Albina wero 


shocked at this disclosure, but in compassion 


: 


to Mrs. Marsden, they forbore to add to her 


' distress by a single comment. Cheston short!y 
'after took his leave, saying to Albina as hj 


departed—* I hope you are done forever with 


| Mrs. Washington Potts.” 


Next morning, Cheston seriously but kind. 


ily expostulated with Albina and her mother 


on the folly and absurdity of sacrificing their 
comfort, their time, their money, and indeed 
their self-respect to the paltry distinction of 


being capriciously noticed by a few vain silly 


‘heartless people, inferior to themselves in 
every thing but in wealth, and in a slight 
‘tincture of the soi-disant fashion; and who, 
|after all, only took them on or threw them off 


appearance of Cheston she stopped short, and || as it suited their own convenience. 


all her auditors looked foolish. 


** What you say is very true, Bromley,” 


The young officer advanced into the cen- | replied Mrs, Mareden. = [ begin to view 
tre of the circle, and first addressing Mrs. | these things in their proper light, and as Al- 


Potts, he said to her—*In justice to Miss 
Marsden, I have returned. madam, to inform 
you that your note of interdiction, with which 
you have so kindly made all the company ac- 
quainted, was till this moment un'>wn to| 
that young lady. But even had she come 
wilfully, and in the full knowledge of your || 








| bina remarks, we ought to profit by this last 
lesson. To tell the exact truth, I have heard 
since I came to town that Mrs. Washington 


Potts is, after all, by no means in the first 


‘circle, and it is whispered that she and her 


husband are both of very low origin.” 
“ No matter for her circle or her origin,” 


prohibition, no circumstances whatever could |, Said Cheston, “in our country the only ac- 


justify the rudeness with which I find she has 
been treated. I have now only to say, that 
if any gentleman presumes either here or 
hereafter to cast a reflection on the conduct || 
of Miss Albina Marsden in this or in any other || 
instance, he must answer to me for the con- 
sequences, And if I find that any lady has 
invidiously misrepresented this occurrence, I 
shall insist on an atonement from her hus- 
band, her brother or her admirer.” 

He then bowed and departed, and the com- 
pany looked still more foolish, 


“This lesson,” thought Cheston, “ will 


knowledged distinction should be that which 


is denoted by superiority of mind and man- 
| ners,” 


Next day lieutenant Cheston escorted 
Mrs. Marsden and Albina back to their own 


/home—and a week afterwards he was sent 
| unexpectedly on a cruize to the West Indies. 


He returned in the spring, and found Mrs. 
Marsden more rational than he had ever 
known her, and Albina highly improved by a 
judicious course of reading which he had 
marked out for her, and still more by her in- 


_timacy with a truly genteel, highly ‘talented, 


and very amiable family from the eastward, 


have the salutary effect of curing Albina of|) who had recently bought a house in the vil- 


her predominant follies. She is a lovely girl 
after all, and when withdrawn from the in- 
fluence of her mother, will make a charming 
woman and an excellent wife.” 


Before the carriage stopped at the residence | 
of Mrs, Marsden, Cheston had made Albina! 





lage, and in whose society she often wonder- 
ed at the infatuation which had led her to fancy 
such a woman as Mrs. Washington Potts, 
with whom, of course, she never had any far- 
ther communication. 

A recent and very large bequest to Bromley 
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riged himself, he offered her his heart and 
‘and, ‘here are probably no two women 


who act alike in such circumstances, The 
flings regulate the conduct so entirely at 
sch a moment, that all rules, however rigidly 
enforced by careful mamas, are quite forgot- | 
wen, But Wilder was scarcely prepared for | 
such perfect self-possession as Cousin Kate | 
exhibited. It is true, a deep flush mounted | 
her cheek and brow, as she listened to his| 
protestations, but ere he had closed, her face | 
was again colourless and calm. Quietly ex- 
tracting her hand from his grasp, she looked | 
fil] in his face and said, “ Before I answer} 
roa, Cousin Harry, [ have a long story to tell ; | 
will you listen to me now !” 

«This instant; let me know my fate at/| 
once !” 

Kate smiled faintly at his earnestness, as 
che said, * Some twelve years ago, I was the 
orphan daughter of a widowed mother, with 
hut one other relative in the world, and that 
was my Cousin Harry. You were then an 
invalid, and when change of air was recom- 
mended to you, it was sought in my mother’s 
house, Where you were treated as a son and 
abrother. Iwas then just seventeen, a child- 
like, unsophisticated girl, with a heart full of 
warm feelings, and a mind totally unsuspi- 
cious of deception. 1 fancied I loved you as 
a brother, and had you not breathed into my 
ear the language of passion, I should have 
continued to look upon you as such. You 
first taught me that there were affections 
stronger than the ties of blood, and from that 
moment my nature was changed. [ thought 
of you by day—I dreamed of you at night— 
every thing I did was with reference to your 
approbation—every word I uttered was mould- 
ejto your model of elegance. ‘T’o please you, | 
became the aim of my whole life, and you 
knew it, for | was too guileless to conceal my 
seatiments from such a practised eye as yours. 
Do you remember our parting—my passion- 
ate grief, and your tender remonstrances '— 
Well, that is past. You had taught me to 
love you, Harry, but you had taken care not 
tocommit your honour to my keeping. You 
hal not actually talked to me of marriage, 
therefore you were a man of honor; there is 
no penalty inflicted on him whe only breaks 
aheart. Nay, do not interrupt me, I have 
not yet done. Had [ been living in the gay 
world, I might have sought forgetfulness amid 
the dissipations of society, but I was simple 
and country bred; I could not dissimulate—I | 
lacked the worldly wisdom J have since ac-| 
quired. I waited long for your return, but at | 
length T fell into an illness, which brought| 
me to the brink of the grave, and change of | 
scene was deemed necessary forme. We were | 
not rich, and, as economy forbade us to seek a' 








|the country. A pretty cottage, close to the 
|grounds of Baynton, received us, and it was 
ithere [ first became acquainted with Mary 
| Baynton, the invalid daughter of the Generali. 
Our acquaintance quickly ripened into friend- 
ship, for Mary was, like myself, an orphan, 
and as her sole surviving parent was her ta- 
ther, she needed womanly sympathy even 
more than I did. Naturally of a feeble con- 
stitution, Mary was gradually sinking under 
the insidious attacks of consumption, and I 
was not slow in discovering that she looked 
upon death without the terrors so natural in 
one of her youth and beauty. My own past 
experience—for I had grown wise from suf- 
fering—led me toconjecture the cause. She 
had bestowed her affections unworthily, and, 
with a romantic sensibility too often found 
combined with weak health, she cherished a 
hopeless attachment which was wasting her 
very life. On all subjects there was a perfect 
confidence between us, but on this she was 
silent until a few days betore her death. I 
had attended her through her painful illness, 
and watched the struggles of her enfeebled 
mind, as well as the pangs of her suffering 
frame. But it was not until she had striven 
long that she could put away the thoughts of 
earthly love; then, when life was fast ebbing 
in her young veins, she gave me a packet of 
papers. ‘Read them, after my death, dear 
Kate,’ said she—‘read them, that you may 
pity as wellas condemn me. [ know that 
you think I have wickedly and foolishly dis- 
solved the pearl of health in the cup of tears, 
but read these letters, and you will not won- 
der so much; then burn them, and let all 
trace of my folly vanish from the earth.’ She 
died, Cousin Harry—I saw the grave close 
over one u. the loveliest and gentlest of hu- 
man beings, and, when time had softened my 
first grief, [ read the papers entrusted to me. 
Your changing colour tells me you know 
whence they came. You are right, they were 
your letters—letters filled with protestations 
of tenderness, concealed under a flimsy veil 
of platonism and friendship. It had been 
another of your ‘ pleasant flirtations;’ amus- 
ing to you, no doubt, but fatal to her. 

“The death of my mother soon followed 
that of my friend, and I was left alone on 
earth: I had no relative save he who had 
forgotten me. General Baynton loved me for 
his daughter’s sake; he sought to adopt me 
that I might fill her place, and be the prop of 
his old age, but the world—the fashionable 
world, Harry, would not allow such an inno- 
cent connection. ‘There were venomed hints, 
vague insinuations, a shrug of the shoulders 
when the plan was spoken of, or a raising of 
the eye-brow when we walked out together, 





which galled my proud spirit. ‘Toensure me 


costly abode, we found a home in this part of ''a peaceful home, the noble hearted old man at 


—~ ei Rane 
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length offered me his hand. I understood and 
appreciated his motives ; the world sneered at 


his adoption of a daughter, but could not | 


blame his choice of a wife, and with the most 
tender filial regard for him, I became his 
bride. For five years I had the satisfaction 
of knowing that I contributed to the happiness 
of one of the best of God's creatures; but 
alas! I could only smooth his passage to the 
grave.” 

“And can you not forgive my past errors, | 
dear Kate?” asked Wilder; “ cannot the de- 
votion of my future life make amends for the 
unstable fancies of my youth?” 

“ Cousin Harry, when I burned the letters! 
which my unhappy friend entrusted to me, I! 
burned with them all traces of your pretended | 
affection for me. I watched them as the 
flame crept over the sonnets, the notes, the | 
withered flowers, the lock of soft dark hair, 
once so fondly preserved as memorials of my | 
sunny days; ‘and even as the fire consumed | 
them from my sight, so did the burning shame | 
of your treachery efface all trace of my early 
folly from my heart. I shall never love now | 
as I could have done, had you never crossed | 
my path. Reason and judgment tell me that | 
it is wisest and best for woman to surround | 
herself with those duties which heaven seems | 
to have allotted her, and I do not mean that | 
the indurating lava which has laid waste my | 
heart, shall close over all the fresh-springing | 
feelings that are natural to the soil. Respect} 
for lofty excellence, esteem for noble quali- | 
ties, may lead me into a second marriage, | 
but not one spark of early affection lies hid | 
beneath the ashes of my early hopes. Harry | 
Wilder, I once loved you with all the inten-| 
sity of a first affection, but you may take my 
confession as the strongest of all proof that [| 
love you no longer. There is no tenderness | 
in my look—no faltering in my voice—no re-| 
sentment in my heart. Indifference, perfect 
indifference, is all I can now feel for the be- 
ing whom my fancy once clothed with all the 
attributes that could adorn humanity. The) 
only feeling of woman’s weakness which stil] 
lingers about my heart, is the pleasure I now 
experience in listening to your tardy avowal 
of love, and in rejecting your offered hand.” 

Spring had scarcely unfolded her tender | 
buds, when the mortified and vindictive suitor 
received a packet from his latest “ lady-love.” 
It contained a large piece of bride’s cake, and 
two cards tied with silver riband. “The 
bear”—the “unlicked cub” had won what 
the elegant Harry Wilder had sought in vain ; 
and the noble qualities of heart and mind 
which distinguished “that eternal parson 
Lee,” had made him the happy husband of | 
Cousin Kate. —Ladies’ tes’ Comp. 


Time is the herald of truth. 
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MY BOYHOOD'S HouRs 


BY WILLIAM H. GILDER. 
My boyhood’s hours! how fresh they com: 
Across my memory’s pages stealing, 
The pleasures of my youthful home, — 
In all their brilliancy revealing. 


— 


[ sit once more before the hearth, 
And listen to the oft-told story 

Of ghosts that wander through: the earth, 
In search of fields of blood and glory, 


I see the same well cushion’d chair 
On which my ancient sire rested ; 

While, with a heart as light as air, 
Its sleep-procuring power he tested. 


The Bible lies upon the stand, 

And mother, o’er its pages leaning,— 
Her spectacles within her hand — 

Is telling us its real meaning. 


The little stream beyond the hill 
Is just as clear this very minute, 
And flows along as smooth and stil] 
As when I fish’d for minnows in it. 


Just there, beneath the ample shade 

Of that far-spreading weeping willow, 
My weary limbs I’ve often laid, 

And found the turf a welcome pillow. 


Old Brindle, with her crooked horn, 


Seems still right fond of new-mown clover: 


And looks as cunning as the morn 
She kick’d the milk-maid’s bucket over. 


And Dolly, too, the sorrel mare,— 
She always was a knowing creature,— 
I’ve heard my father oft declare 


She’d learn just what you chose to teach her 


My boyhood’s hours! how fresh they come, 
‘Across my memory’s pages ste aling,— 
The pleasures of my youthful home, 
In all their brilliancy revealing! 


7e. AGATA. 


’Tis a lesson you should heed, 
Try again, 
If at first you don’t succeed, 
Try again: 
Then your courage will appear, 
For if you will persevere, 
You will conquer, never fear; 
Try again. 
Once, or twice, though you should fail, 
Try again; 
If you would at last prevail, 
Try again. 
If we strive, ‘tis no disgrace, 
Though we may not win the race; 
What should you do in such a case? 
Try again. 


If you find your task is hard, 
Try again ; 
Time will bring you sure rew ard, 
Try again; 
All that other folks can do, 
Why, with patience, should not you? 
Only keep this rule in view, 
Try AGaln. 
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wlitude over the contemplation of hope de-| 
ferred :—many an unsophisticated mind has 
isarned its first lessons in deception from the | 
eweet words which said so much and meant! 
gs Staaten of the deceased General Bayn-| 
ton were situated in the loveliest part of the 
pequtiful valley of the Connecticut. A lawn, | 
me ten acres in extent, and studded with 
every variety of American forest trees, sur- 
rounded the mansion, while through the many | 
vistas which had been skilfully opened, the. 


eraceful windings of the river were visible } 


fom every window. The house itseif, built 
of stone, In the substantial fashion of a cen- 
tury since, and adorned with a stately portico) 


and colonade, formed a striking and noble | 


fature in the landscape. It was a lovely! 
spt, and as Harry Wilder rode slowly through | 


the long avenue of superb elms which led to |} 


the abode of his widowed cousin, he did not} 
wonder that she should prefer the seclusion | 
of such a home to the frivolous amusements | 
of a town life. 

Harry Wilder hed no reason to be dissatis- 
fied with his reception at “ Baynton.” Cou- 
sin Kate was kind, cordial and ladylike, and 
although he would have been better pleased 
if she had been a little less self-possessed, yet 
his vanity led him to conclude that this was 
rather the effect of pride than indifference. 
Indeed, it was surprising, how rapidly his 
mind accumulated evidences of her early at- 
tachment tohim. ‘She certainly was in love 
with me ten years since,”’ said he to himself; 
“[ suspect that pique had more to do with 
her marriage than any other feeling, unless 
indeed she was influenced by his enormous 
wealth, Well, she is a true woman—she 
has gratified her ambition, and now I will 
give her a chance to consult the dictates of 
affection.” Such had been his reflections 
while travelling towards Baynton, and by the 
time he arrived there, he had actually rea- 
soned himself into the belief that he had but 
to sue, and all would be settled to his satis- 
faction. 

Mrs. Baynton was just at that age when 
beauty has arrived at full maturity. Her 
neat half-mourning garb, worn without other 
ornament than a simple jet cross suspended 
from her snowy neck, seemed to add to the 
chaste loveliness of her appearance, and 
Harry Wilder, man of the world as he was, 
looked almost with wonder upon the delicate, 
spiritualized beauty of his once merry, rosy- 
cheeked cousin. Placid, cheerful, and intel- 
ligent, she charmed him by the powers of her 
conversation, even while she overawed him 
bythe gentle dignity of her manners. He 
marvelled at his own feelings when he found 
himself listening day after day, with renewed 
pleasure, to one who possessed none of the 





‘materially increase his enjoyments, and there- 


brilliancy and piquancy of character which he 
had long admired in women. 

Weeks passed on, and Harry Wilder was 
still lingering at Baynton. Fishing and 
shooting, riding on horseback with his pretty 
cousin, exploring the curious relics of olden 
times, with which the mansion was stored, or 


| delving into the rich treasures of the fine old 


library, afforded a variety of resources which 
might well satisfy even the wearied votary of 
excitement. But he sought something be- 
yond amusement. His feelings had become 
deeply interested in the beautiful widow, and 
all that yet remained of his wasted affections 
were offered on the shrine of her loveiiness. 
Years had passed since the period when he 
had beguiled a summer in the country by 
carrying on a “flirtation” with his cousin; 
during all that time he had not seea her— 
first from a consciousness of wrong inflicted 
jupon her, and afterwards from perfect in- 
\difference. He listened to the tidings of 
‘her marriage with a shrug and a sneer, and 
| thought no more of it until recent uncomforta- 
'ble symptoms of old age recalled to his re- 
‘membrance the image of one whom he 
thought so well worthy the honor of his hand, 
‘It may be doubted, whether he would have 
| discovered so many charms in Mrs. Baynton, 
had he found her surrounded by the evidences 
|of poverty, instead of the appliances of 
wealth; for there are few gems so bright as 
{not to appear more brilliant in a rich setting ; 
but certain it is, that he was little prepared 
|for such a perfect development of female 
‘loveliness as he found in his half-forgotten 
‘relative. He had gone through life, beloved, 
rather than loving—exciting regard but be- 
'stowing none—gaining affection but giving 
in return only a cold sentiment, which par- 
|took far more of the nature of gratified vanity 
i\than of attachment; until now, in the autumn 
‘of his days, he was glad to grasp at even the 
|unsubstantial shadow of love. Alas! an un- 
;substantial shadow is all that such spend- 
| thrift’s hearts can ever possess. 

Our “hero of a thousand loves,” had a 
most decided liking for his cousin. He liked 
‘her appearance, for she was very beautiful— 
he liked her mode of life, for it was magnifi- 
‘cent—he liked her fortune, for it was enor- 
/mous—he liked her cheerfulness of temper 
‘and mental graces, for they contributed to his 
jamusement. But all his reasons for liking 
|her were purely and entirely selfish. There 
| was no devotedness of thought, no sacrifice 
‘of individual feelings in his regard. No one 
loves truly without being sensible that the 
/happiness of the beloved object is far dearer 
|than his own; and Wilder’s passion could 
| scarcely bear such a test. He was impressed 
‘with the idea that the pretty widow could 
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fore he determined to offer bes his beni _ 
Yet he was not quite satisfied with Mrs. Bayn- 
ton’s conduct towards him. He could not | 
deceive himself so far as to believe that his 
presence was essential to her, and in fact, he 
Was conscious that she was quite independent 
of him. She had a certain round of duties 
which she performed as rigidly as if her cou- 
sin had not been with her to claim her atten- 
tions. ‘Che poor pensioners on her bounty | 
were daily visited—her class in Sunday school 
was not forgotten—she never, in a single in- | 
stance, omitted her regular attendance at 
church; in short, Harry thought she gave far | 
too much attention to such unworldly matters. | 
He vegan to fear she was “ falling into fanati-' 
cism,” 
the large sums which she annually expended 
on benevolent objects, he felt there was no| 
time to be lost in checking such profusion.— 
What! spend money on churches and chari-| 
ties, when it might purchase so many of the 
luxuries of life !—it was utterly preposterous ; | 
the man of fashion could not understand it. | 
There were a few other annoyances which he | 
determined to be rid of, as soon as he was the 
husband of Cousin Kate. He did not like 
her associates ;—there were several old wo-; 
men with whom she was an especial favorite, | 
and they paid awfully long visits—the young) 
ladies were not much more agreeable to him, | 
for they seemed quite indifferent to the fasci- 
nations of the semi-centenial beau. But the! 
severest trial to his temper was the presence | 
of the clergyman of the parish. Mr. Lee}; 
was a small man, rather round shouldered, 
and not particularly graceful. The feminine | 
beauty of his mouth, his brilliant smile and | 
his fine forehead, was all that redeemed his 
countenance frorn positive ugliness. He was) 
near-sighted and wore glasses—he was bald || 
and wore a wig—and to make matters worse, | 
he was some fifteen years yornger than the 
elegant Mr. Wilder. Shy and reserved in 
general society, Mr. Lee was like an inspired | 


being when in the pulpit. The constraint)| 
which gave a degree of awkwardness to his ||: 


ordinary manner, vanished before the grace | 
of eloquence, and the lips which uttered in| 
faltering accents the language of worldly | 
wisdom, seemed touched with a live coal 
from the altar, when they discoursed of the || 
mysteries of christianity. All his genius, | 
and it was great—all his learning, and it was| 
manifold—all his imagination, and it was 
multiform, was consecrated to the service od 
his Maker. He was no “carpet knight,” 

bandy jests with silly maidens—but a warrior 
of the church-militant—never throwing off || 
the panop.y of his vocation, and never forget- || 
ting the meekness which is the true weapon| 
ot faith, He was the almoner of much of | 


Mrs. Baynton's bounty. His position as pastor | 


as he styled it, and when he calculated || 
‘| cousin Harry;” 


it 


| “Oh, by no means; he seems almost to lack 


‘| “Do you think so,” 


_ Vor. IV, 





‘lof the church to which she had attached | 
iself, rendered his visits to hera matter o+. 
‘and she hada peculiar faculty for » ‘acing ' 
shy student at perfect ease in why prese 
Wilder despised him for his religion, ana, 
liked him on account of his eg with 
| the widow. = 
iy Here comes that eternal parson Jp, 
| again,” exclaimed Wilder, impatient! y; ee 
looked from the casement one eve seers a “ 
\look, Cousin Kate, how he shambles wp +), 
avenue; upon my word it would be doing },, 
la kindness to make him attend a few y\\: 
drills, How can you tolerate such a bear!" 
A slight flash mounted to her cheek. nee ' 
| replied —“ It is not always in an alabaster 
that the most precious odors are ene|os, 
then, with a smile, she add 
“would you have me eschew the society 
all those who have been less hichiy sayd., 
by nature than the present company!” 7 
Wilder bowed to the compliment as ho ry. 
sumed—* they wiil spoil you, Cousin, in t 
dull place; you were ‘not meant to wi 
such an atmosphere of fanaticism ; you 
irevisit the gay scenes of the city, and 


| i 
|will find, on your return, that this undiche? 
cub will be as intolerable to you as he now; 
to me.” 

Do you find Mr. Lee intrusive in his opin. 
‘ions?’ said Mrs. Baynton. 





ithe gift of speech until your presence inspires 
jhim with courage and eloquence. You m lust 
really be careful, Madain Baynton, or you wil 
| make the poor fellow quite in love wi th a 
‘and it would really be asin to flirt wit 

| innoc cent a victim.” 

said Kate, while 
jarch smile dimpled her round cheek: “ ws 
if Harry Wilder preaches against flirtation 
‘either the Ww orld is reforming, or else—grow- 
| ing older.’ 

* * * x 

| It was the afternoon of a glorious October 
day, the sun was verging towards the west, 
and the richly-tinted clouds were gathering 
around him as if to curtain his repose bene: 
itheir gorgeous drapery. The cousins were 
|| seated in the deep embrasure of the ws 

| window in the library, and the time, piece, 
'and circumstance see med so favorable to his 
|| purpose, that Wilder resolved, ere the sun 
lsank beneath the horizon, Kate Baynt 

| should be his affianced bride. With the 
|in which he was so well practised, he direct 
\lthe conversation, until amid reminiscences 0! 
r |early days, and half-uttered expressions 
purest emotion, he thought he perce rived ti 
| favorable moment. 
| throw himself on his knees—men don’t ¢ 


isuch things in our days,—but with a many 
itenderness and earnestness that e!most sul- 





Harry Wilder did net 
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THE LESSON. 
A TALE OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 


Three young ladies were seated in a richly | 
They were the Misses 


fished apartment. 
—_ se Emma Ellis, and their cousin 
Deliah Charleton. The latter was engaged 
in the womanly occupation of sewing: the 
two former in discussing, critically, a ball, at 
which all three had been present the pre- 
ing evening. 

oo ont like that Mr. Barton at all,” said 
\iss Amanda, continuing the conversation. 

“ «Nor me either,” responded Miss Emma, 
who was the eldest. — ; 

“And why not, cousins?” asked Deliah, “I 
am sure he is handsome enough—is he not?” 

“ Yes; but—” 

« But what, coz?’ said she to Emma, who 
had spoken last. “Surely his manners are 
leasing, and his language polished—without 
affectation.” 

« Yes, yes, but for all that he is vulgar,” 
sid Emma, pettishly, “ vulgar in his ideas.” 

“Vulgar !” exclaimed Deliah, “ you must 
amin allow me to differ with you, coz,” she 
continued, looking in her cousin’s face with a 
winning smile, * I think he is quite refined— 
more so than Mr. Price, or Mr. Brown, and 
many of the other gentlemen.” 

“Only think of comparing Mr. Barton 
with Mr. Price and Mr. Brown,—two gen- 
tlemen!” exclaimed Miss Amanda Ellis.— 
“Why Mr. Barton is a mechanic !” 

“Well, suppose he is, dear,” said her cou- 
sin, “does that make him vulgar, or less re- 
spectable! For my part, [ think a mechanic 
can be as much of a gentleman (in the true 
sense of the word) as a miilionarie.” 

“Well, I declare, cousin Lile, you have 
some of the funniest notions,” said Miss 
Amanda, “just for all the world like pa: he 
thinks one man just as good as another, even 
though he be a labourer.” 

“ Yes,” said Emma, “I do wish he was a 
little more circumspect, and find better com- 
pany for his daughters than mechanics. It is 
his fault that that Mr. Barton comes here; he 
gives him such pressing invitations. [ suppose 
he wants me, or you, Amanda. Would’nt it 
make a fine paragraph for the papers !—Miss 
Amanda (or Emma) daughter of James Ellis, 
merchant, to Mr. Charles Barton, mechanic. 
Qh! dear,” andthe spoiled beauty (for both 
sisters possessed great personal attractions) 
threw herself back upon the sofa, and Jaughed 
heartily, as also did her sister. 

“Well, well, girls,” said Mr. Ellis, who, 
hidden by the half open door of the apart- 
ment, had been an unobserved listener to the 
conversation, and who now entered the room, 
“you may laugh now, but you may live to 
regret that you did not try to obtain Mr. Bar- 


ton for a husband, mark that,” and, taking up 
his hat, he lefl the apartment. 

| “Who would have thought that pa was 
listening ?” said Miss Amanda, “but [ don’t 
care.” 

| I declare, if there is not Mr. Barton on 
|the steps!” exclaimed Emma, who was look- 
‘ing through the blinds. “ Come, come,” she 
|continued, addressing her sister, “ let us gg 
| up stairs into the other parlour, and leave cou: 
‘sin Lile toentertain them: it will be pleasure 
to her, for she is partial to mechanics,” and 
the sisters left the room. 

The object of the foregoing conversation 
was a young man whom Mr. Ellis had intro- 
duced to his daughters, and niece, some 
months before, as a master mechanic. But, 
unlike their father, who valued a man for his 
character, and not for his money, the Misses 
Ellis were great sticklers for respectability— 
their standard for which was riches—and the 
consequence was as we have seen, that Mr. 
Barton did not stand any too high in their 
good graces. Mr. Ellis knew that this false 
estimate of respectability was a predominate 
fault in his daughters’ characters, and he de- 
termined to give them a practical, and salu- 
tary lesson. How he succeeded, the sequel 
of our story will show. 

A few moments after the sisters had left 
the room, Mr. Barton entered. He was about 
the middle height, with a fine figure, regular 
features, and an intelligent countenance. [is 
eyes were of deep blue—his eye brows finely 
arched, and his forehead high and white, from 
which jet black hair was pushed, displaying 
its fine proportions. He was certainly a hand- 
some man, which fact even the Misses Ellis 











did not attempt to deny, and the ease and po- 
liteness with which he greeted Miss Charle- 
ton, spoke his claim to which that lady her- 
self had awarded him—the title of gentleman. 

He was soon seated, and in conversation 
with Deliah. Deliah Charleton was a charm- 
ing girl, It is true she did not possess the 
exquisite proportions, and regular features of 
her two cousins, but then there was ever a 
sunny smile upon her face, and a cheerful 
sparkle in her clear light blue eye, and she 
had such light and bounding spirits, that made 
her appear, if not as beautiful as her cousins, 
at least more bewitching ; at least so thought 
Mr. Barton, as he gazed upon her laughing 
countenance. How much better, thought he, 
would it be to possess her for a wife, depend- 
ent as she is upon her uncle, and dowerless 
as she would be, than either of the Misses 
Ellis, with their fortunes. Thinking thus, is 
it to be wondered at, that he left her with a 
half-formed determination to win her love if 
it lay within his power? 

When Deliah appeared at the dinner table 
that day, many were the meaning and inquisi- 
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tive glances her cousins cast upon her. At 
last, unable to restrain their loved habit of 
“running” their cousin, they spoke— 

“1 hope you spent a very pleasant morning, 
— said Miss Amanda, with a mock arch 

ook. 

“A very interesting tete-a-tete, was it 
not ?” whispered Emma across the table. 

« “I spent the morning very pleasantly,” 
answered Deliah, blushing slightly. 

“Oh! I dare say,” said Emma, sarcastically, 
“T suppose he gave you a dissertation on me- 
chanics, did he not, coz?” 

“ Well, and suppose he did?” said Mr. El- 
lis, who had been listening patiently, but into 
whose honest face the colour now rose. “Is 
it not better to listen to that, than to the 
senseless conversation, and sickly sentiments, 
drawled out in affected tones by the foplings, 
half men, half monkies, who disgrace hu- 
manity?” and the old man cast such a look 
upon his daughters as made them quail be- 
neath it. 

*“ But never mind, Lile,” he continued in a 
softer voice, and patting his niece’s rosy 
cheek, never mind, Mr. Barton is worth three 
or four such would-be-gentleman as Mr. Price 
and Mr. Brown, and in more ways than one. 
Mark that, girls !—he is worth two or three 
such in more ways than one.” The last sen- 
tence he addressed to his daughters. 

Days, weeks, and months rolled by, and 
Mr. Barton had become a frequent visitor at 
Mr. Ellis’s. It was very evident he was 
paying “particular” attention to Deliah 
Charleton, and it was also plain to see that 
they were not unacceptable. This fact fur- 
nished an ample subject for the sisters’ sarcas- 
tic remarks. As for their father, whenever 
they indulged in them in his presence, a 
knowing smile would play upon his face, and 
he would repeat to them his assertions, that 
they would some day wish they had obtained 
Mr. Barton for a husband. 

Thus things continued for some time. At 
length one morning, about three months sub- 
sequent to the period when our story com- 
mences, Mr. Ellis entered the parlor where his 
daughters were sitting, with a light step and 
sparkling eye, 

“ Well, girls, what do you think of it?” 
said he, rubbing his hands in glee. 

“ What?” asked both the young ladies ina 
breath. 

“The wedding we’re going to have.” 

“The wedding! what wedding ?” 

“Your cousin’s.” 

* Deliah’s?” 

“Yes. She is going to honour the mechanic 
Ne her hand. What do you think of it, 

at?” 

“JT don’t think much of it,” said Miss Em- 
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“Nor I,” said Amanda. 


tell you she is going to marry a man worth 
two hundred thousand dollars, would that 
alter your opinions ?” ; 

“Why what do you mean, pa?” 

“Listen! and I will tell you, girls,” jj 
the old gentleman, bending upon his daysh. 
ters a grave, and somewhat stern look. «T), 
father of Mr. Barton to whom your cousin js 
soon to be married was an old friend of mine- 
we were playmates in boyhood. He was ap 
prenticed to the carpenter trade about the 
same time I entered the counting house— 
Soon after he had finished learning his trade 
he went to the city of Baltimore, and there 
started business for himself, and where he 
married. Being possessed of genius, and 
having a good education, from a master jy». 
chanic and builder he soon became an arch). 
tect; and subsequently amassed a large {iy. 
tune. Knowing the reverses of fortune to 
which all are liable, he resolved to make his 
only son Charles a good architect, so that 
if ever the “fickle dame” should desert 
him, he would have wherewith to earn his 














ma, with a toss of the head. 


\daily bread. He succeeded. A year or two 
ago he died, leaving his son his whole fortune 
|—his wife being already dead, and Charles 
|being an only child. About six months ago 
Charles came to this city on a visit. He 
called upon me as his father’s friend. In the 
course of conversation I asked him why he 
was not married. He said that he had never 
yet met with a young lady that he thought 


1 worthy of calling his wife, that he could find 


enough who would marry him for the sake of 
his money, but, that such a one he would 
never marry. I told him that I would intro 
duce him to some of our city ladies, and see 
if he could not find one among them to suit 
him. He required then that I should conceal 
his wealth, and introduce him only as a mas 
ter mechanic. I acquiesced, and, knowing 
your false estimate of respectability, | en- 
braced the opportunity of teaching you a les 
son, which | sincerely hope, will have a salu- 
tary influence. I knew when I brought him 
home with me, and introduced him, that nei- 
ther of you would be his chosen, because | 
was certain you would not stoop so low as to 
marry a master mechanic; but the event 
which will soon take place I easily foresaw. 
Your cousin knew nothing of his wealth unt 
to-day. I see you look surprised, girls, but 
did 1 not tell you that you would be sorry some 
day that you did not obtain him fora husband 

And did I not tell you that he was worth two 
or three such ninny hammers as Mr. Price 
and Mr. Brown in more ways than one! me 
member, girls, that wealth is a false standard 
by which to judge of respectability and worth. 
Not that the rich may not be respectable, but 
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Marriage—Cheerfulness—Reflections. 








y often he who earns his daily bread 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland 


that yer i “ts > y ] " 
I was ty Mi by the sweat of his brow is more of a gentle- ay a 
n aan we than he who counts his thousands. REFLECTIONS. 


Id that 


"And they did remember it. For in after 


BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 


vears they showed in their choice of husbands | «As for man, his days are as grass: asa flower of the 
er ‘they had not forgotten their honest old field, so he flourisheth. 
s,” said ME father’s Lesson.—Sat. Ev. Post. With sweet delight I view’d 
daugh. oes Stern winter's icy chain, 
“Th MARRIAGE. Dissolving ‘neath the spring’s bright sun, 
Ousin js : Flow gently o’er the plain. 
f ininn- One of the most remarkable features of this hey 
ras ap extraordinary institution, is the successive I watch’d with anxious eye 
= &> »anges it undergoes in the course of its his- Each op’ning bud and flower; 


Ut the 
ouse,— 
S trade 
d there 
ere he 
Is, and 
Pr Mme. 
| archi. 
re for. 


— When the young husband and wife! 


: + enter upon the new relation, how little 
pert i what is beforethem. Asthey 
take possession, for the first time, of their new 
house, and enjoy its cheering aspect, its regu- | 
larity and quiet, and its expression of domes- 
tic peace and joy, how little do they anticipate 
the trials and vicissitudes, the deep and yet 
ynseen fountains of joy and sorrow, which 


Each spire of grass with velvet top, 
Which drank the teeming shower. 


I saw the lilac bloom, 
With all her sister band, 
Array’d in nature’s loveliest garb, 
In blushing beauty stand. 


I drank their rich perfume, 
I gazed upon their charms, 


une to | : 

ike his jie in their way! In a few years how) I strew’d them proudly round my room, 
. that changed! One after another has been added | In all their gaudy forms. 

desert JM in various ways to the company which began)! ip... sof and varied shades 

a only with two, until, at length, they find wey I view'd with raptur’d eye; 

or two elves presiding over a numerous circle of | Their modest blush, their crimson glow, 


children, and relatives, and domestics !—the| 
fither and mother both involved in responsi-) 
bilities, from which they would have alto-| 


ortune 


Their leaves of deepest dye. 
harles 


But ah! how soon I saw 





hs ag ; ee 
, ie gether shrunk, had they anticipated them at | Their brightest bloom decay; 

Inthe the beginning. In a few years this happy}! Their brilliant hues, their balmy breath, 
hy he circle must be broken in upon and scattered. | Exhaled, then died away. 

never Death comes and makes one and another his, : 

- oth adually arrive at maturity, and|| The velvet grass, it rear’d 
ought prey; olhers gr y ’ beats od bend 
d find leave their father’s roof to seek other homes, | On high its crested head, ; 
ike of and to return no more to the ark which shel-|| And waved beneath the zephyr’s breath, 
wold tered them at ~ _ at last, hn mew Or bent heneath my tread. 

intro and mother are left alone, to spend their de-| ni eg ee 
id -~ clining years at their solitary fireside, to look I re its light -_ shade, 

0 suit back on scenes of activity and trial, and en- ts ever varying forms; ; 
ee neh 4 . turn. Such is|| {ts freshness round my senses play’a, 
nceal joyment, which can never retur! When wash’d by gentle storms 

mas. the outline of thousands of families. | ¥8 = 
wing || lL left my home one hour; 
em Hl Cucerrurvess and a festival spirit fills the | | When gone, the mower came 
a les. soul fall of harmony ; it composes music for|| As I return’d, both grass and flower 
a churches and hearts ; it makes and publishes | Lay strew’d along the plain! 
- glorifications of God ; it produces thankfulness, | ; . . 
en 1 and serves the end of charity ; and when the) Alas! alas! [ cried, “ 
- oil of gladness runs over, it makes bright and | How transient and how Vain ; 
nt tall emissions of light and holy fires, reaching|} ‘The grass which wav'd in ¢ lowing pride, 
ny up toa cloud, and making joy round about i How are its beauties slain ! 

os and therefore, since it is so innocent, and may , suds 

be so pious, and full of holy advantage, what-| A ‘Swit woe rece hs ’ 

ome ME egret, nocently minister to this holy!) we scarce behold life's op’ning bloom 

; joy does set forward the work of religion and tf , ’ 

and charity aul Tayl | Before it fades, and dies. 

“i harity.—Jeremy Taylor. | 

rice = As flowers and grass decay, 

Re- _ Ixvectston is an evidence of weakness, for As wave, it follows wave ; 

dard itevinces either a want of capacity to ap-|| As clouds appear and fly away— 


So man drops in the grave. 
Sag Harbor, L. I., Jan. 20, 1841. 


orth. prehend what is best, or a want of energy to! 
, but pursue it. 
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Her gold is dim, and mute her music’s voice; 
The Heathen o'er her perish’d pomp rejoice. 


Tue ancient and justly celebrated city of Jerusalem, the metropolis of Judea, stands at 
the southern end of a plain of considerable extent, on part of a range of hills, some emi- 
nences of which rise even higher than the city. ‘The immediate site is unequal, inclining 
from east to west, with precipitous assents on three sides, (the east, west and south,) sur- 
rounded by deep valleys below, which are encompassed by hills of hard lime-stone, so bar- 
ren and rocky as to almost defy the efforts of human industry to cultivate. Other hills and 
mountains arise beyond ; so that the city seems to stand in the centre of a vast ampli- 
theatre, shut in from the rest of the world: ‘As the mountains are round about Jeru- 
salem, so the Lord is round about his people.” Psalm exxv. 2. 


To the above, which is from Mr. Sears’ Pictorial Illus- », which still bear Hebrew names. The houses 
trations of the Bible, we add the following state- lare of sandstone, three stories high, and with- 
ment of a correspondent of the Boston Traveller, || out windows in the lower story. This lifeless 
who has spent much time in Jerusalem, and describes uniformity is only diversified here and there 
it as it now bs. by the spires of the mosques, the towers of 
About 45 miles east from the shores of the || the churches, and a few cypresses. ‘The popu- 

Mediterranean sea, is situated the city of|/ lation has been variously estimated at from 

Palestine. It is included within the juris-|/ 20,000 to 25,000. The last estimate was put 

diction of the Pacha of Damascus. Its en-|| down at 20,000; of these, 10,000 are Jews, 

virons are barren and mountainous. The|/5,000 Christians, and the same number of 
city lies on the western declivity of a hill of|| Turks. The lower division of the city to- 
basalt, surrounded with rocks and deep val-|| wards the east, is chiefly occupied by the 
leys, with a much colder climate than one|| Jews. It is the dirtiest and most offensive of 
would expect from its geographical situation. ||all. Several of this people are rather afflu- 

It is short of three miles in circuit, and can/ ent, and live, as Mr. Caren observes, in a very 

be walked round in 45 minutes. The town||comfortable style. Both men and women are 

is irregularly built, somewhat in the form of|| more attractive in their persons than those o! 

a square ; has pretty high walls, and six gates,'' their nation who reside in Europe. Theit 
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‘atures are not so strongly marked with the) 

“ilible Hebrew characters, but much more}! 

mild and interesting. The Jews and Chris-|! 

tians rather study to preserve an appearance || 

of poverty, that they may not excite the jeal-|| 
ousy of the Turks. The women in their}| 
close veils and white dresses look like walk-| 
ing corpses. The streets are unpaved, and), 
flied with heaps of dust or with mire. The 
convents, sixty-one in number, are supported |! 
by benevolent contributions, principally from} 

Furope. The church of the Holy Sepulchre, | 

has been for fifteen centuries the most sacred 

slace in Jerusalem. The temple of the Ma-|| 
hommedans, which is regarded as one of their|! 

eatest sanctuaries, is magnificent. No Jew|| 
or Christian is allowed to enter the inner|| 
soctuary. Dr. Richardson, however, en- 
tered it, and gave a minute account of the}| 
appearance of the interior, and of the relics) 
which he was permitted to examine. Be-|| 
sides many old Jewish monuments, there are || 
numerous Greek and Roman, and several|| 

Christian and Gothic monuments, which origi-|| 

nated in the time of the Crusades. 

So closely connected with this subject, and so full of 
beauty is the following article, that we are of opinion || 
that we cannot possibly give our readers any thing 
that will afford them more pleasure or profit. There 
is initasadness and yet a vividness that is irre- 
sistible. We are not much of a critic, but we should 
pronounce it a specimen of genuine poetry, in every 
sense of the word. 


JERUSALEM. 


FROM ‘ PIERPONT'’S POEMS’—RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
How glad should I have been, 

Could I, in my lone wanderings, 
Thine aged walls have seen !— 

Could I have gazed upon the dome 
Above thy towers that swells, 

And heard, as evening’s sun went down, 


Thy parting camels’ bells :-— 


Could I have stood on Olivet, 
Where once the Saviour trod, 

And, from its height, looked down upon 
The City of our God ! 

For is it not, Almighty God, 
Thy Holy City still— 

Though there thy prophets walk no more— 
That crowns Moriah’s hill 2 





Thy Phophets walk no more, indeed, 
he streets of Salem now, 
Nor are their voices lifted up 
On Zion’s saddened brow ; 
Nor are their garnished sepulchres 
With pious sorrow kept, 
Where once the same Jerusalem 
That killed them came and wept. 
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But still the seed of Abraham 
With joy upon it look, 

And lay their ashes at its feet, 
That Kedron’s feeble brook 

Still washes, as its waters creep 
Along their rocky bed, 

And Israel’s God is worshipped yet 
Where Zion lifts her head. 


Yes—every morning, as the day 
Breaks over Ol:vet, 

The holy name of Allah comes 
From every minaret ; 

At every eve the mellow call 
Floats on the quiet air—- 

‘Lo, God is God! Betore him come, 
Before him come, for prayer !’ 


I know, when at that solemn call 
The City holds her breath, 

That Omar’s mosque hears not the name 
Of Him of Nazareth ; 

But Abraham's God is worshipped there 
Alike by Age and Youth, 

And worshipped—hopeth Charity— 
* In Spirit and in truth.’ 


Yea, from that day when Salem knelt 
And bent her queenly neck 

To Him who was at once, her Priest 
And King—Melchisedek, 

To this, when Egypt’s Abraham* 
The sceptre and the sword 

Shakes o’er her head, her holy men 
Have bowed before the Lord. 


Jerusalem, I would have seen 
Thy precipices steep— 

The trees of palm that overhang 
Thy gorges dark and deep— 

The goats that cling along thy cliffs, 
And brouse upon thy rocks, 

Beneath whose shade lie down, alike, 
Thy shepherds and their flocks. 


I would have mused while Night hung out 
Her silver lamp so pale, 

Beneath those ancient olive-trees 
That grow in Kedron’s vale, 

Whose foliage from the pilgrim hides 
The city’s wall sublime, 

Whose twisted arms and gnarled trunks 
Defy the scythe of Time. 


The Garden of Gethsemane 
Those aged olive-trees 

Are shading yet, and in their shade 
I would have sought the breeze. 


* This name, now generally written [brahim, is the 
same as that of “ the father of the faithful,” the cotem- 
porary of Melchisedek. 
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That, like an angel bathed the brow, 
And bore to heaven the prayer 

Of Jesus, when in agony 
He sought the Father there. 


I would have gone to Calvary, 
And where the Marys stood 
Bewailing loud the Crucified, 
As near him as they could; 
I would have stood till Night o’er earth 
Her heavy pall had thrown, 
And thought upon my Saviour’s cross, 
And learned to bear my own. 


Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
Thy cross thou bearest now! 
An iron yoke is on thy neck, 
And blood is on thy brow ; 
The golden crown, the crown of Truth, 
Thou didst reject as dross, 
And now thy cross is on the laid, 
The Crescent is thy cross! 


It was not mine, nor will it be, 
To see the bloody rod 
That scourgeth thee and long hath scourged 
The City of our God ! 
But round thy hill the spirits thong 
Of all thy murdered seers, 
And voices that went up from it 
Are ringing in my ears— 


Went up that day, when darkness fell 
From all thy firmament, 

And shrouded thee at noon; and when 
Thy temple’s veil was rent, 

And graves of holy men, that touched 
Thy feet, gave up their dead :— 

Jerusalem, thy prayer is heard, 
His BLoop Is ON THY HEAD! 





{From the Episcopal Recorder. } 
THE JEWS. 


We have referred to the remarkable sym- 
pathy which has been recently expressed for 
this people among the various Christian na- 
tions, ‘Their condition is a wonder in the 
earth. We see their scattered, degraded 
state from the time of Isaiah, more than 2500 


The Jews. 





gard to this people can suppose that he 
forgotten them or that without purpose ry 
brought upon them all this sorrow. 2, 
kings and people of Persia, was the appointed 
antecedent to their promised restoration, «, 
undoubtedly, may we look upon the proser, 
feeling which has been awakened in their he. 
half as a harbinger of what God designs tode 
for them. The circumstances and « ndition 
of this people are now brought forward in ‘ 
singular way, and we doubt not, will becomp 
a prominent element of European and easter 
politics. The position in which their ancien: 
country now stands, is a circumstance as -., 
markable as the sympathy which is felt for 
them. ‘The question who shall possess an 
occupy tt, seems to be the main questinn rm 
settlement in European wars, or diplomacy. 
It forms a most important point for observation 
and thought, in what method God designs to 
bring about his avowed purpose, of the re. 
storation of the seed of Abraham, his friend. to 
their own country.. Every successive arriya! 
from Europe brings us new and most inter. 
esting facts in the process of this great ques. 
tion, and the intelligent Christian cannot but 
feel convinced that great events are sus. 
pended upon the arrangements and results 
which shall be brought out of the present at- 
titude of this wonderful land. The present 
controversy between the ruler of Egypt and 
his nominal master, in Constantinople, is in 
regard to the possession of this land. And 
while Britain and Russia unite to sustain the 
claims of the Sultan, France resolves to sup- 
port the power of the Egyptian pacha. Fach 
nation seems preparing for a resolution of this 
question by arms, if it shall become necessary. 
And the late destruction of Beyroot wou!d ap- 
pear to make this appeal inevitable. Thus 
the land of promise, the inheritance of the 
children of Israel, forms again the object of 
European dispute. It has been trodden down 
in conquest, and its capital taken and pillaged 
by the Babylonians, Grecians, Syrians, Egyp- 
tians, Romans, in previous ages of its history; 
by Saracens, Turks, Mamelukes, and the suc- 
cessive conquests of the crusades. It has 
been the battle ground of nations. We migiit 





years; Israel carried captive by the king of 
Assyria, and never restored; Judah carried | 
captive by the king of Babylon, and but very | 
partially restored: and that remnant carried | 
into a more lengthened captivity by the Ro-| 
mans. Now for 1800 years they have been| 


oppressed and insulted, a proverb and a by-| 
word, and every where trodden under foot. 
Jerusalem has been all this time trodden down 
by the Gentiles. This has been “ Zion whom 
no man careth for ;” the object of indiffer- 
ance, scorn, insults, in all the earth. But no) 


say with truth that more human blood lias 
flowed in the valleys of Palestine than in any 
other portion of the world of a far greater 
extent. But for centuries past, it has been 
left in its snbjection to the Mahometan, unno- 
ticed by Europe, and beyond the reach ot 
western politics. Who oppressed it, or who 
was oppressed in it, has hardly been asked 
even on the other shores of the Mediterranean, 
which also washes it. Now, by the wonder- 
ful providence of God, it is thrown up again 
as the ball of contending nations. We do 





one who reads the testimonies of God in re-! 





not pretend to enlarge upon the politics of 
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as the sympathy and regard for them jy, ‘y,,,. 
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Burope. But the great problem which is| HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS. 


there to be worked continually “ for preserv- 


ing the balance of power,” is now made to) 





witle almost entirely upon the single question|] BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS. 


hich isinvolved in the occupation of this 


land. The various views which the different 


European nations have in this contention, it}| 


isnot necessary here to designate. The fact 
is the thing to which we would point the no- 
tice of our readers. 


occupant of Palestine. The influence of the 
transactions of each month upon this question 


fills the news from Europe with immense in-|| 
By an] 


terest for the observing Christian. 
entirely different train of circumstances and 
events, under the same Providence, on the 
one hand, the Jews themselves are made 
the object of extensive attention and sympa- 
thy; and on the other, the country which is 
certainly to be theirs’ again, is destitute of a 


legitimate occupant, and offering, in the claims], 


made to it, the question which is harrassing 
all Europe. When, and by what means, 
the Jews will be restored to this land, we 
should not presume to say. We cannot our- 
selves believe that the wisdom of Europe in 
thisage, and its prosperity depending so much 
upon general peace, will allow itself to be 
thrust into a war for Palestine, which will 
not ultimately be waged in that land only, but 
throughout the nations that have undertaken it. 
We look for a settlement of this question by 
atreaty. And we can hardly doubt, so easy 
seems the result, that the powers of Europe 
will ultimately say to these Mahometan usurp- 
ers, “the land for which you contend shall 
belong to neither of you. I[t shall be again 


the property of the people to whom it was]! 


originally given, and whom you have oppres- 
sed.” The fact that the sufferings of the 
Jews which have called forth European sym- 
pathy, are from the hands of the Mahometans, 
and from each of these classes of contending 
Mahometans, appears to us, to make this 
method of settlement for the vexing question 
before them, much more probable. We re- 
gard this political occurrence, therefore, as 
another most important circumstance in the 
present condition and prospects of the Jews, 
and view it as also one of the facts preparing 
lor their restoration. 


Gextus Uncunrivatep.—The richest ge- 
nus, like the most fertile soil, when unculti- 
vated, shoots up into the rankest weeds; and 
instead of vines and olives for the pleasure 
and use of man, produces to its slothful owner 
the most abundant crop of poisons.—Hume. 

How youth makes its wishes hopes. and its 
hopes certainties, 


The great question}, 
which Europe must either settle by war or|| 
treaty, is, who shall be the future master and |) 


The New York Evening Post of the &th of January 
contains the followimg stirring narrative of this great 
and decisive battle. What true patriot can read it 
without a feeling of noble pride at so great an achieve- 
ment, and yet with what grief and terror must he 
contemplate the dreadful carnage and loss of human 
life it produced! Long may it be ere our beloved 
country is again plunged into the horrors of war and 
bloodshed,—relics of barbarism, that should not be 


countenanced by christian nations. 


The aspect of our political relations towards 
Great Britain, no less than the date of our 
| paper, makes it seasonable to publish, on this 
|auspicious day, the following narrative of the 
‘memorable battle, which, to use Napoleon’s 
| words, closed our second war for independence 
of foreign dictation, * by a clap of thunder!” 
Jackson’s lines (for thus has history desig- 
nated the breastwork below New Orleans, ) 
| were only a parapet hastily thrown up on the 
| left bank of a canal, formerly used as a mill- 
race, and defended by eight batteries mount- 
ing sixteen guns, of various calibre, from 
thirty-two to six pounders—a defensive posi- 
tion admirably chosen. Gen, Jackson, while 
on his march to attack Gen. Keen, saw at one 
glance all the advantages of this spot. 

The strip of high land between the river 
and the woods is narrower there than any 
where else near the city, and even then, 
while his mind was buoyed up with the hope 
of cutting off Gen. Keen’s whole detachment, 
ihe determined, if he failed in this, to take 
that position and fortify it. 

The breastwork was thrown up hastily by 
the several companies, each on the front it 
joccupied along the bank of the canal, and 
| batteries successively established on it at ir- 
regular intervals from the river to the woods. 
The portion of the parapet that ran through 
these to impassable prairies, or shaking 
marshes as they are termed in Louisiana, from 
their tremulous motion when trodden upon, 
mounted no guns, as no artillery could be 
brought to bear against it. Gen. Jackson 
had been aware since the 6th of January that 
Gen. Packenham intended to carry his works 
by a vigorousassault. The distance at which 
the enemy was encamped did not conceal his 
movements altogether from the vigilant eye 
of our commander. On the 7th he spent the 
greater part of the day on the top of the 
|house where he had his head quarters.— 
|'Thence with a good telescope he discovered 
\the whole British army, as it lay encamped 
‘upon the river to the wood, through which it 
kept up its communication with the fleet.— 











‘He saw distinctly a canal newly dug through 
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the fields and leading to the Mississippi.— 
Along the banks of this, large bodies of men 


ing heavy boats—large pieces of artillery lay 
in various places; and the tracks on which 
they were to be wheeled were visible. All 
was animation in that part of the field front- 
ing our lines. Groups of soldiers were re- 
marked engaged in making fascines with su- 
gar canes, while others prepared scaling lad- 


ders. Officers on horseback were descried | 


riding about the fields, stopping some time at 
different posts, as if to give orders and mark 
positions. Nor wasthe night, dark and rainy 
as it proved, without its signs and indications 
to the practised eye and quick ear of the 
veteran chief of our Indian wars; he watched 
and listened for them in every light that glared 
in the surrounding gloom, in every breeze 
that wafted sound through the air. The first 
sometimes borne rapidly along, and then be- 
coming stationary, and again moving on 
quickly, pointed out clearly from where the 
different heads of columns would take their 
direction. The latter sometimes produced 
by blows of the hammer, sometimes by the 
stroke of the whip, urging on stubborn mules 
or wearied oxen, told plainly enough that 
platforms were erecting, and the cannon 
slowly advancing to be placed on them. 

Being now satisfied by all he had observed 
that an attack would be made on our lines 
early in the morning, and probably a little 
before day-light, Jackson walked along the 
whole line, stopping often to converse with 
the soldiers, who sat around their fires drink- 
ing coffee ; for no brandy was used to keep 
up the spirits of that patriotic army. He told 
them that the battle they had so often wished 
for would be fought in the morning ; that he 
believed the enemy would come to it in good 
earnest this time ; that he had done his part 
as their general—placed them in the best po- 
sition that soldiers could wish, their flanks 
secured, one by a mighty river, the other by 
an impassable morass ; that what remained to 
do was their own task, and would soon begin 
—he entreated them to be, on the morrow, 
the men he had seen them in Florida, to re- 
ceive the onset of their foe as many did on 
the 23d and 28th of December, and on the 
Ast of this year, which they ushered in by a 
glorious victory. 

These winning words made the hearts of 
the brave to palpitate. Every man, while 
listening, looked at the priming of his rifle. 
There was something inexpressibly affecting 
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| Jackson reminded them of the little corporal’, 


|| walks among his troops on the eve of some of 
. 4 | ~ Ui 
were observed bending forward as men tow-| 


‘his great battles. 

Half of the troops spent the night at the 
breastwork, attentively watching to discoyes 
'the approach of the enemy, should they hay, 
determined on a night attack, the companies 
relieving each other occasionally, so that q)) 
should have some rest previous to the coming 
day. 

It was yet half an hour before daylich; 
when our out-posts came in; they had Nolse- 
lessly receded before the enemy, who they qi 
was advancing very slowly and in great force. 
At last, just as day was dimly dawning throug! 
a thick mist that hung over the field, we jy) 
distinctly perceived the British army spread 
over two-thirds of the ground between the 
Mississippi and the forest. A  conorey, 
rocket rose from the skirts of the wood: jt 
was followed by one ascending from the cep. 
tre, and by another again blazing over th; 
right. ‘These were the signals of attack.— 
To this we responded by a shot from a twelve 
pounder, fired from our left. The twoarmies, 
as if roused at once by the sound, gave three 
spontaneous cheers; to the cheerings on our 
side was joined the music of a full band, play. 
ing “ Hail Columbia” and the “ Marseilles"— 
those exciting hymns of American and French 
warriors. 

The first shot fired from the British batter- 
ies went through the room where Jackson was 
sitting by the fire drinking a cup of warm 
coffee ; he had been unwell the preceding day 
and the whole night, but the noise of the 
cannon, the sound of the martial music, 
seemed to rouse him to the full vigor of health. 
Grasping his sword that lay on a chair by 
him—* We shall have a warm day,” said he, 
“come on—but stop, see to Chautard,* | am 
afraid he is badly wounded.” A brick struck 
from the wall by the cannon ball, had laid 
that brave officer prostrate on the ground; 
but it was only a severe contusion; he 
promptly arose and followed us to the line. 

A light breeze, when we reached the para 
pet, sweeping the mist from the field, showed 
us the British army formed into columns ot 
about sixty men in front, advancing in fine 
order in the direction of our left; many of the 
soldiers carried fascines, and others bore along 
scaling ladders. All their guns and congreve 
batteries poured in advance of their columns 
a shower of grape and rockets. This fire 
was returned by all our batteries not with 8 
incessant a roar, but with a deadlier certainty 


ning 
s) 








in this familiar conversation, between the 
chief and the soldiers; there was ease, even | 
familiarity, but no licentious forgetfulness of | 
the high rank of their leader. Some of the! 
veterans of Napoleon who witnessed these 
endearing communications, exclaimed that! 


of aim, as was visible by the frightful gaps 
our shots and grapes made in the advancing 
columns; and yet these could not be checked ; 
they still rushed on, their steps less rapid, yet 








| * The deputy adjutant general. 
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il] borne onward by the first impetus; but at 
ist they reached the impervious though in- 
risible girdle that breasted our lines, the iron 
and Jead deluge of shot poured incessantly by 
the Tennessee and Kentucky riflemen! No 
power of discipline could make men advance 
inthe face of destruction so certain. The 
vice of the officer lost its magic effect—the 


le of New Orleans. 
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no time for words; deeds responded to his 
animated address, 

The last onset was the most vigorous that 
we had yet sustained. Some platoons of the 
Scotch regiments advanced to the very edge 

of the ditch before the troops that had at- 
|| tacked our left dispersed, and sought shelter 
}among the bushes on our right, or retired to 


} 
} 


sell of command was dissolved—the instinct '|the ditch where they had formed the columns 
“t ee ll - * - 
of nature broke asunder the shackles of hab-|!of attack, about six hundred yards from our 


ityal obedience—the column stopped short, || lines, 


wavering a moment, and then, breaking in| 
wild disorder, dispersed, every man obeying | 
only the dictate of self-preservation. And! 
vet such was the vigour of British discipline ; | 
weh, too, the native valour of the Saxon race, | 
that the troops rallied again as soon as they | 
had receded from the full force and effect of | 
our musketry, and forming in line, instead of | 
columns, began that constant rolling fire | 
whose tremendous noise was heard in the city | 
like rattling peals of distant thunder. The 
presence of Gen. Packenham, who gallantly | 
rode in front of the troops, urging them again | 
toadvance; the advance of Gen. Gibbs, who| 
marched at the head of a regiment; of Gen. 
Keen, who on that occasion showed the same 
gallantry that had saved the British army on | 
the 23d of December, sustained for some time 
longer the courage of the troops against the 
most deadlyfire ever witnessed by the veterans 
of Talavera and Badajos; but when Packen- 
ham fell from his horse mortally wounded— 
when Gibbs expired in the arms of the soldiers 
who were carrying him from the field—when 
Keen, also severely wounded by a rifle ball, 
was obliged to leave the ground, that col- 
umn finally dispersed in irremediable confu- 
sion. 

It was now the turn of the other two col- 
umns to make an effort to retrieve the day. 
The troops composing them were seen form- 
ing behind a ditch, laying down their knap- 
sacks, that they might rush on to the assault 
with greater speed. This was an awful mo- 
ment for both armies. Jackson, followed by 
his staff, went along the whole line. T'o the 
Americans by birth, he said that they must 
hot prove themselves the degenerate sons of 
their ancestors, who had defeated the same 
enemy they now confronted. ‘To the French 
he recalled the high deeds of their armies 
under Napoleon : to the Spaniards he invoked 
the remembrance of their cities given up to 
plunder by these very armies, in the war of 
the Peninsula; to the men of colour he said 
they must show themselves worthy of the 
confidence he had placed in their valour, when 
ie put arms into their hands; to the artille- 
nsts, he said they must depress their guns a 
little, and not hurry their firing. Wherever 
the General appeared, the loud cheers of the 


Our right, and the greater portion of our 
;centre, had as yet sustained no effort of the 
jenemy. The corps destined for this attack 
had been kept out of view under the shelter 
of some large buildings near the road. ‘These 
troops, in order to avoid the fire of the Lou- 
|islana, Whose guns swept the highway, seized 
a moment when a thick smoke hung over 
the river, to creep unperceived between the 
bank and the water line, until they had got 
very near our extreme right; and then, rush- 
ing with resistless impetuosity to the unfin- 
ished redoubt, they leaped into the ditch, and 
entered it through the embrasures, putting to 
the sword all who attempted to resist. 

When in possession of that bastion, to their 
utter dismay, they perceived that it was dis- 
tinct from and unconnected with the main 
breastwork, which in the rear of it ran into 
the river itself, where it was more than five 
feet deep. The captured work was open on 
the water side, and Commodore Patterson, as 
soon as he saw the British there, poured into 
the bastion a heavy and destructive fire. Seve- 
ral daring officers, though already wounded, 
were seen cheering their men to another as- 
sault against the intervening parapet, and 
Col. Rence had already begun to mount the 
breastwork, when one of the volunteer rifle- 
men under Capt. Beale shot that valiant 
officer through the head. Deprived of their 
leader, these brave soldiers called for quarters, 
and laid down their arms. The American 
batteries nearest the river kept up, all the 
while, so deadly a fire on the rest of the col- 
umn, that it fell back in the greatest disorder, 
leaving the road, the dyke, and the ground 
near the river, over which it had advanced, 
and now retreated, strewed with heaps of the 
slain. 

This was the last effort made by the enemy; 
nothing remained on the ground of the form- 
idable host which in the morning marched to 
the attack with all the pageant and steadiness 
of veteran discipline, except a confiysed mass 
of fugitives, throwing away their arms and 
endeavoring to escape by flight from the 
frightful slaughter of that bloody field. The 
noise of the musketry had now ceased, but 
the roar of the cannon continued long after, 








‘toops proclaimed his presence. There was 


Our batteries, now free to act against those 
of the enemy, which they had allowed to play 
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on them while they made deep gaps in the 
attacking columns, in less than two hours 
forced the artillerists to abandon their dis- 
mounted guns. A little before nine in the 
morning, the firing having entirely ceased on 
both sides, and the smoke no longer obscuring 
the field of battle, a spectacle which they 
that have beheld it wil] never forget, was 
presented to our sight. The whole plain in 
front of our left, and of our extreme right to 
the water’s edge, was covered with the dead 
and dying. Insome partsof the field nearest 
the wood, I have seen five bodies heaped one 
over the other; close to that spot, a space of 
two hundred and fifty yards in length by no 
more than two hundred in breadth, was com- 
pletely covered with the bodies of men, either 
dead or desperately wounded. 

Our artillery continued until two in the 
afternoon, to fire on the enemy whenever they 
attempted to rise from the ditch in which 
they had laid down for shelter. The reserve, 
a corps of two thousand men, who had not 
been engaged, were seen drawn up in the 
ditches in several lines; and wounded men 
with their arms in slings, were distinctly ob- 
served returning from the camp where their 
wounds had been dressed, to join their com- 
panies, to swell, no doubt, the number of men 
under arms, and also to add to their appear- 
ance of strength. These precautions showed 
that the Commanding General feared lest the 
American army should attack him in his very 
camp before the troops had recovered from 
the panic of their recent defeat. This, the head- 
long impetuosity of American valour would 
soon have done, but that the prudence of Jack- 
son forbid this dangerous tempting of fortune, 
after we had already received at her hand far 
more than the most sanguine had ever hoped. 

The result of this battle, even with respect 
to the actual loss of the vanquished army, is 
unprecedented in the annals of modern war- 
fare. Itexceeded greatly the number of men 
which their adversary had under arms in the 
field. ‘The best informed from among the 
British officers with whom we conversed 
when we met them during the truce for bu- 
rying their dead, computed their loss in the 
battle at four thousand men. Our whole army 
at the lines never exceeded that number, and 
on the morning of the eighth, detachments 
sent to guard the canal Piernas, to watch the 
skirts of the woods from the city to the camp, 
and to reinforce Gen. Morgan’s command on 
the other side of the river, had reduced it to 
3,200 men. 

‘The American army, on that day only 3,200 
strong, was pote or 4 by fourteen thousand 
veteran troops, trained to war during the long 
and bloody war of the Peninsula, together 
with two thousand sailors and marines, behind 
a breastwork hastily thrown up, and running 





almost in a straight line. It repelled the, 
several assaults, made prisoners of al) w) 
entered the works, and killed, wounded, 
took prisoners, eight hundred more men thay, 


their own number in battle. 








THE BURIAL OF AN INFANT IN FLORIDA 
BY LIEUT. PATTEN, U. §. ARMY. 


A sound of wail swell’d on the breeze 
Out from a Southern glen, 

Where sunset through the dark-leav'd trees 
Glitter’d on armed men: 

Not there they came, their swords of flame, 
To battle in the battle tide— 

But to heap the mould on an infant cold— 
The wept of a Warrior’s bride. 


Stern men were they whom many a field 
Had heard in measur’d tread, 

Whom many a horn had rous’d at morn 
To face the conflict red; 


And they veil’d their work from the wrath of them. 


Whose blood had stain'd their steel, 


And smoothen’d the ground with the halbert round, 


And trod it with armed heel. 


And they sprinkled the dust from the oak’s old rind 


And scatter'd the palm leaf’s fan— 
Or friend or foe, that none might find 
That grave of scarce a span. 
But who art thou with the pale—pale brow 
And the watcher’s dim-lit eye ? 
And the mattock rang like a bow-string’s twang, 
While the voice of grief swell'd by. 


I lay thee here, my sinless one, 
To put thee down to rest— 
But not upon thy downy bed, 
Nor on thy mother’s breast : 
Within this little grave they’ve scoop'd 
Far in the forest wild, 
I lay thee here, my precious one, 
I Leave thee here, my child. 


That thou art buried ‘neath this spot 
They say [I must not tell, 

Not even to yon little bird 
Which sings so wild and well. 

Nor to the rustling leaf, nor stream 
Which murmurs by thy head— 

Lest they should prate, and forms of hate 
Defile thy hallowed bed.* 


The clay is prest upon thy breast, 
But neither stone nor mound, 

Amid the wilds where thou dost rest, 
Mark out the secret ground,— 

It is the work of anxious love— 
Yet I most deeply grieve ; 

So carelessly the dust above, 
Mantles the dust beneath. 


They've left no little sign for me 
To tell where thou art cast, 

On earth there's not a trace of thee, 
My dearest, and my last; 

The tawny foe may trail the doe, 
But not thy covert wild— 

I lay thee here—my sinless one— 
I /eave thee here, my child. 











* The Indian custom of violating new made graves, 
has compelled the troops serving in Florida to have re- 
course to every expedient to conceal the spot where a 
comrade has been buried. The usual method consists 
in burning a Jarge fire over the 
all indication of the earth's having been n 
up. 
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. - rq | its gleam, and stern warriors sat around it in 
THE MEMORY OF THE INDIANS. | deep debate. We return at night to our social 
The enterprising inhabitants of Farming- | hearth, and forget that groups of dusky kin- 
ton, Ct, have recently erected a monument, | dred are mingled there in loving embrace. 
in their new burying ground, to the memory || _ Yes—the Indians are too fast becoming a 
of the “'Tunxis Tribe,” once the proud pos-|| forgotten people, and the fact attests not well 
ants of those broad domains. It is a mon-| either to our heads or hearts. It is a shame 
umental block of red sand stone, standing, it || to us—as a nation it is a shame to us—that 
appears, among fragments of human bones, | throughout the length and breadth of our land, 
whose being there the following inscription || SO few mementos survive—so few _monu- 
on one side of the monument explains!— —_|, ments rise—to plead for the memory of a ban- 
«[y Memory OF THE INDIAN Race, Espe-| ished race. Here and there we find an hon- 
catty oF THE Tunxis TRIBE, THE ANcrenT || Orable exception, as in the instance above re- 
TENANTS OF THESE GROUNDS. corded. We remember, too, that in the little 
“The many human skeletons here disco-| burying ground attached to Hamilton College, 
yered confirm the tradition that this spot was||at Clinton, Oneida Co., N. Y., among the 
formerly an Indian burying place. ‘Tradition ||memorials of the honoured dead, a beautiful 
further declares it to be the ground on which |! marble shaft pleads for the memory of “ She- 
asanguinary battle was fought between the |, nandoah—the last chief of the Oneidas.”— 
Tanxis and Stockbridge tribes. Some of || Ah! and we remember too, that when we 
their scattered remains have been re-interred || made a pilgrimage to the “ Mohegan burial 
beneath this stone. |ground,” at Norwich, Ct., and sought with 
“By order of the School Committee of eager interest for the grave of “ Uncas,” we 
Farmington this monument was erected in|| found a corner stone instead of a monument. 
1340—just two centuries ofter the first Eng- It may be remembered that when General 
lish settlement.” | Jackson was making his “ Northern Tour,” 
The idea is a noble one, and has been no-||and visited Norwich, the citizens requested 
bly executed. What an eloquent lecture||him to lay the corner stone of a montiment 
upon the mutability of all things earthly is|;soon to be erected to the memory of their 
contained in the last line of the inscription. || celebrated Mohegan warrior. He of course 
A vapid oration would be idle in comparison. || complied. ‘The stone was laid, and nothing 
“Just two centuries after the first English |has been done further. Let the citizens take 
settlement,”—and only a monumental stone || pattern by the generous conduct of those of 
and a few crumbling bones remain of a once || Farmington, and wipe away the stain which 
powerful and prosperous tribe! The history ||n0w rests upon them, and will rest upon them 
of one tribe is the history of all which inha-|| until they have redeemed their pledge. Let 
bited our northern and eastern borders. Of || us look to this subject. We doubt if any one 
the teeming thousands which once swarmed ||Ccan be so insensible as to Geem it an idle 
the vast forests, scarcely one lingerer remains theme, or to view our complaint as a vain one. 
to bless the bones of his fathers. Let us not be unmindful of the most interest- 
, ing portions of our past history. Let us pre- 
“dies ths Cow on the mevuntain, serve with sacred care Indian names and as- 
Like the foam on the river, sociations, as connected with our rivers, lakes, 
5 o>  capretgechaonbes ogame, and mountains. Let the story and the legend 
tell of them; and let our monuments bear 
The realm which was once the Red Men’s|| witness to coming generations that we denied 
own, has changed hands. It is ours. We}|not to a gallant and injured foe the poor boon 
willsay nothing of our title-deed. Perhaps||of respectful remembrance.—N. Y. Sun. 
ina court of divine equity it might not be po 
acknowledged quite so fast as that of its for- pean 
mer possessors. But the fact remains. ‘The IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATION. 
land is ours—and the Red Men are no more. BY GOV. MORBUEAD. OF K. C 
All that we can do for an unfortunate and in- - se 
jured race—* the orphans of Providence”—|| If we desire to perpetuate our glorious po- 
8 tobe just to their memory. "Tis poor re-||litical institutions, we must give all our peo- 
compence, but ’tis all. ple moral and intellectual cultivation—that 
The Indians are too fast becoming a forgot-|| man who improves his intellect for six days 
ten people. We tread daily upon the ashes|| inthe week, and on the seventh endeavours to 
of mouldering generations, as though we || give it proper direction, from the precepts of 
knew itnot. Wego forth in the morning ||our Holy Religion, who learns to do unto 
and join in the bustle and husiness of life, || others as he would they should do unto hin— 
forgetting that perhaps on the very spot of || that man will never became a tyrant, and he 
our occupation the council fire of old gave out ’' will never be made a slave. . 


They are gone—and forever !” 

























TEMPERANCE ODE. 
MUSIC BY CYRENIUS WOODWORTH, DELAWARE LIT. INSTITUTE, FRANKLIN, DELAWARE COUNTY, NEW YORK 


EXPRESSLY FOR THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 






Entered according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1841, by J. Van Court, Proprietor, in the Clerk's 


; . ) Office f the 
District Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. Wee (ff the 



























































Friends of freedom swell the song, Young and old the strain prolong, Make the temp’rance army stro 
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And onto vic-to-ry. Lift yourbanners, let them wave, On - ward march a 
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world to save, Who would fill a drunkard’s grave, And bear hisin-fa - my. 
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Shrink not when the foe appears, Give the aching bosom rest, God of mercy, hear us plead. 

Spurn the coward’s guilty fears; Carry joy to every breast ; For thy help we intercede : 

Hear the shrieks, behold the tears Make the wretched drunkard biest, | See how many bosoms bleed, 
Of ruin’d families. By living soberly. And heal them speedily. 

re Raise the cry in every spot, Raise the glorious watchword high, | Hasten, Lord, the happy day, 

* Touch not, taste not, handle not ;’ ‘ Touch not, taste not, till you die;* | When beneath thy gentle ray 

Who would be a drunken sot, Let the echo reach the sky, Temp’rance all the world shall sway, 
The worst of miseries, And earth keep jubilee. And reign triumphantly. 








